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‘** You will confer the greatest ben- 
fit on your city, not by raising the 
roofs, but by exalting the souls of 
your fellow-citizens; for it is better 
that great souls should live in small 
habitations, than that abject slaves 
should burrow in great houses.” 

These are the words of Epictetus, 
a Roman philosopher of the first cen- 
tury of ourera, and it is not difficult 
for any right-minded may to appre- 
ciate the sentiment as expressed. 

We know full well that neither the 
wealth of an individual, nor his worth, 
rests in what he has, but in what he is, 
and in fact it has come to be one of the 
most universally accepted opinions in 
matters of state or national econom- 
ics, that the wealth of a people is in 
the ** vigor, valor, genius, and integ- 
rity of the individaals constituting 
such state or nation.” 

Nor bas there ever been a time in 
the history of the world when the 
demand for cultured, broad, earnest, 
philanthropic, Christian men was so 
great as to-day. 

We seem to be in the rapids of the 


stream of progress, and men of cool- 
est nerve are 
required to hold the craft in position, 
and steer clear of the rocks and shoals. 

A great man, competent to take 
the status of public activities, and to 
mark the trend of popular thought, 
with a vision clear enough to discover 
man’s needs, and a hand strong 
enough in a measure, to supply them, 
with a heart in sympathy with his fel- 
low-beings, wishing for and willing to 
help along the best interests of human- 
ity, and not at all lacking in faith in 
the great God and His Providence,— 
such a great man, I say, is the great- 
est fact in the history of his genera- 
tion. 


brain and steadiest 


Such an one will find a way 
out of the ruts and grooves of pres. 
ent local surroundings and ordinary 
life, and gain a broad, comprehensive, 
and accurate knowledge of the times 
in which he lives, and, by virtue of 
the lofty source from which springs 
his life, and its irresistible onward 
and outward flow, will be a perpetual 
blessing to the world in which he 
lives. 








Such a life is as a majestic river: 
its source high among the pure white 
snow of the mountain ranges, boiling 
up from the very heart of their eter- 
nal fastnesses, now bounding over 
some rocky precipice, now murmur- 
ing through quiet dells, now meander- 
ing across a daisy bespangled mead- 
ow, then bounding through some 
dark gorge, or resting in a cool and 
secluded pool, whence it rejoices 
on its journey, until broadening out 
into a majestic river, upon whose 
bosom rest the ships of commerce 
and the interests of vast populations, 
its brim rises to kiss, beautify, and 
fructify the rich valley that skirts its 
banks. It is the life of such a man 
that we are permitted now briefly to 
sketch—Horace Way Gilman. 

Mr. Gilman comes of a family that 
is said to be remarkable rather for 
the even worth of its members than 
for the brilliancy or genius of a few ; 
but we find no lack of names highly 
honorable in the annals of the country. 

Among the judges, lawyers, divines, 
professors, commissioners, senators, 
representatives, doctors of medicine, 
architects, and artists of this country, 
the name of Gilman is quite com mon ; 
and the gubernatorial chair of New 
Hampshire has been filled by men of 
that name, and of the family to which 
H. W. Gilman 
numbers and for more years than by 
men of any other name or family. 

The pedigree of the family has 
been prepared at great expense and 
with the utmost care, and from it we 
gather the following : 

Edward Gilman lived in Caston, 
Norfolk, England, and was married 
to Miss Rose Rysse, June 22, 1550. 
Robert was the son of Edward, and 


belongs, in larger 
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was born, lived, and died in Hing- 
ham, Eng. Edward (the 2d), was 
the son of Robert, and was born in 
Hingham, Eng., about 1588, came 
to this country, and was _ received 
and recorded as an inhabitant of the 
town of Exeter in the vear 1652. 

Moses was the son of Edward (2d), 
and emigrated to this western world 
with his father, and was received and 
recorded at the same time and place. 

Moses (2d) was the son of Moses 
(1st), and was a freeholder in Exeter, 
where he led an industrious, quiet 
life, and died at a good age. Moses 
(3d) was the son of Moses (2d), and 
lived in Newmarket, where he died 
in 1769. Samuel was the son of 
Moses (3d), and was born in Exeter 
in 1750, and died in 1821. Stephen 
was the son of Samuel, was a farmer 
in East Unity, and a cavalry officer 
in the Revolutionary war, and died 
in 1830. 

Emerson was the son of Stephen, 
1794, in East Unity, a 
farmer and a clothier by trade, and 
the honored father of Horace Way 
Gilman, a sketch of whose life we 
are called upon to prepare. 

Mr. Gilman was born in East Unity, 
on the 6th day of December, 1833. 
In 1837 his parents moved to Low- 
ell, Mass., and from thence to Mil- 
ford in 1843, and from Milford to 
Nashua in 1844. During these first 
eleven years of his life Mr. Gilman 
received in the home of his parents, 


born in 


and in the public schools of the places 
above named, a fair start toward an 
education. 

As a boy he was reserved, indus- 
trious, and remarkable for his habit 
of close observation, which was but 


the prophecy of his future success. 
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Shortly after coming to Nashua, 
young Gilman went to work for him- 
self in the cotton-mill at the wages 
of 25 per day, beginning at 
four o’clock in the morning and labor- 


cts. 


ing until seven in the evening, being 
allowed only a short time for break- 
fast and dinner. For five years from 
the time he began work in the mill 
he was deprived of school privileges, 
excepting two terms a year, which he 
improved to a degree far in excess of 
the average youth of his day. 

In 1849 he went to Springfield, 
Mass., to work in a new cotton-mill, 
and by this time he had gained such 
skill as an operative that he received 
$1.25 wages perday. The following 
year he returned to Nashua and 
entered the private school of Prof. 
Crosby, where he continued for two 
consecutive years, and to this day his 
conversation bears testimony at once 
to the worth and ability of the teach- 
er and his own diligent application, 
close observation, and accurate mem- 
ory, by frequent reference to the say- 
ings uttered and maxims taught by 
his old masters. 

He attended the high 
Nashua daring the fall term of 1852, 


school in 


having taught during the winter of 
1851-52 in Nashua, and the winter 
of 1852-’53 in Hudson. 

There can be doubt that the 
most important step a man or woman 


no 


can take as bearing upon the happi- 
ness of life in this world, and in fact 
not among the least important with 
reference to the life in the world that 
is to come, is the selection of a wife 
or a husband. It was during the win- 
ter term of school taught in Hudson 
that Mr. Gilman became acquainted 
with Miss Adaline W. Marsh, and in 
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December, 1854, they were joined in 
the holy bonds of matrimony. Mrs. 
Gilman is a lady of the finest culture, 
possessed of a warm, sympathetic 
nature, a kind, unselfish heart, capable 
of the highest and strongest affec- 
tions; and mentally she is remark- 
able for the accuracy and power of 
that intuition characteristic of woman- 
hood in highly cultured and refined 
For thirty-six years Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilman have lived together 
in the enjoyment of rare connubial 
felicity ; and their home is an ideal 
in all its appointments and order. 
They have been blessed with four 
children. The eldest, William Virgil, 
was born Nov. 25, 1856, and is now 
an active business man largely inter- 


circles. 


ested in the manufacture of paper in 
Bath, S. C. 

The second child, a son, Horace 
Emerson, was born May 24, 1860, 
and was suddenly taken from them 
on the 19th day of August, 1870. 

Edward Marsh is their third child, 
and was born Sept. 26, 1862. He is 
a young man of sterling business 
qualities, unswerving integrity, and 
a general favorite in the social circle 
where he moves. He is the eastern 
manager of the Davidson Investment 
Co., and has the honor of being a 
member of Gov. Goodell’s staff. 

Their fourth and last child was a 
daughter, Ada Florence, born Feb. 
14, 1865, but she only remained to 
brighten their home about one year 
and a half. 

During the years 1853, ’54, and 
55, Mr. Gilman worked in the card 
factory of Gage, Murray & Co. in 
the summer, and taught in the public 
schools of Nashua in the winters. 

In July, 1856, he moved to Albany, 
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N. Y., and formed a copartnership 
with Mr. John Dobler in the card 
business, and there remained for five 
years. 

It will be remembered that during 
these years there occurred one of the 
most trying financial panics this coun- 
try has known. Money brought 6% 
per month on the streets of Albany 
for a considerable length of time; 
and it goes without saying that it 
required the finest grade of business 
talent to tide a new business enter- 
prise, somewhat limited in capital, 
over such a season of trouble: never- 
theless the concern prospered, and 
in the year 1859 erected a magnifi- 
cent factory building, extending from 
Hamilton street to Hudson street in 
the city of Albany. 

In the spring of 1861, Mr. Gilman 
sold his interestin Albany and came 
again to Nashua. In January, 1862, he 
bought one fourth interest in the con- 
cern of Gage, Murray & Co., and 
assumed the responsible position of 
financier. In 1866 the whole concern 
was bought by Gilman Bros., of which 
H. W. Gilman was one, and in 1869 
was organized under a charter as the 
Nashua Card & Glazed Paper Co.: 
and H. W. Gilman was elected treas- 
urer, which position he held without 
interruption until 1888. During these 
twenty-six years of business adminis- 
tration the Nashua Card & Glazed 
Paper Co. experienced a growth and 
success seldomed equalled in this or 
any other land. During the whole 
term it paid dividends averaging 163% 
annually ; and the capital stock quad- 
rupled in value. During this period 
of prosperity the American world was 
shaken by several financial panics— 
one, that of 1873, being very try- 
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ing to all the moneyed interests of 
the country ; and it seems to us worthy 
of note that during all these times the 
concern under consideration had no 
paper protested, nor its bank account 
overdrawn, nor its credit in any way 
impeached. While the magnificent 
success of the Nashua Card & Glazed 
Paper Co. is the crowning business 
achievement of Mr. Gilman’s life, it 
is by no means the only one. In 1872 
he bought one half interest in the 
Contoocook Valley Paper Co., and 
was its treasurer until he sold his 
interest in it in 1879; and during 
that time the capital stock tripled in 
value. 

During the years 1883 and 1884 he 
was a stockholder, director, and presi- 
dent of the Underhill Edge Tool Co. 
of Nashua. He was also one of the 
inaugurators of the Electric Light 
business in Nashua, and for some 
years was a heavy stockholder and 
director in the Second National Bank 
of Nashua. Mr. Gilman retired from 
active business life in 1889, selling 
out the stock he held. 

We have thus briefly sketched the 
career of a man from poverty to afflu- 
ence, from obscurity to social prom- 
inence, and that success achieved 
by virtue of energy, industry, and 
patience, guided by a clear head and 
a far-seeing eye. I am asked, ‘‘How 
much is he worth?” The answer 
you expect is, He is worth—— dol- 
lars. I shall give you no such 
He is worth infinitely more 
than can be represented by dollars 
and cents. He has been and now 
is worth bread to the hungry, cloth- 
ing for the naked, help to those 
who are in distress, sympathy for 
the sorrowing. And he is worth, oh, 


reply. 
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so much as a friend to those who 
get near to and become acquainted 
with his great, warm, manly heart. 
His right hand is constantly doing 
what his left hand knows not of ; and 
so his material wealth is steadily 
being transferred into immaterial 
treasure, the worth of which shall be 
known hereafter. 

We asked him one day, ‘*Brother 
Gilman, when and where 
converted ?” 
tion he 


were you 
And with no small emo- 
replied,—** In Springfield, 
Mass., in the year 1849, in a Metho- 
dist prayer-meeting, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. Mr. Ames.” 

And we were again reminded of the 
invaluable service this branch of the 
universal church has rendered to this 
great and rapidly growing country by 
laying the foundation and building 
the superstructure of stalwart Christian 
character and sending it out to purify 
business methods, to adorn American 
society, and by its consecrated wealth 
to spread divine truth through the 
whole earth, and so establish a uni- 
versal Christian civilization. Mr. Gil- 
man first united with the Congrega- 
tional church. Upon going to Albany 
he transferred his membership to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. When 
he returned to Nashua he united with 
the Chestnut St. M. E. church. After- 
ward he joined the Lowell St. M. 
E. church by a certificate from the 
Chestnut St. church. And when in 
1867 and 1868 the Lowell St. society 
built the Main St. church, Mr. Gilman 
was one of her official members, and 
no small degree of the success of the 
enterprise so wisely planned and so 
ably executed is due to the business 
ability and broad Christian benevo- 
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lence of this one man. As a Metho- 
dist he is known abroad fully as well 
as at home. He was a member of 
the centennial convention held in 
Boston in 1866 upon the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the preaching of the 
first Methodist sermon in this country 
by Philip Embury. He was also a 
member of the general conference 
of 1872, held in Brooklyn, and a mem- 
ber of the centennial convention of 
1884, upon the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the holding of what is 
known as the Christmas conference. 
And at the last session of the New 
Hampshire Annual Conference he was 
elected asa delegate to the Lee Cen- 
tennial celebration to be held in Bos- 
ton in the near future. 

He has for years been vice-presi- 
dent of the New England Educational 
Society, and has been vice-president 
of the New England Methodist His- 
torical Society since its organization. 

And from his liberal contributions 
to the various benevolent enterprises 
of the church, and from his extensive 
acquaintance among the leaders in the 
church, both of the clergy and laity, 
he has come to be very generally 
known in New England Methodism, 
and universally respected for his ster- 
ling worth as a Christian gentleman. 

As acharacter he is fitly represented 
by the words of Charlotte Bronté : 


“ Man of conscience, man of reason, 

Stern perchance, but ever just, 
Foe to falsehood, wrong, and treason, 

Honor’s shield and virtue’s trust! 
Worker, thinker, firm defender 

Of Heaven’s truth—Man’s liberty ; 
Soul of iron—proof of slander, 

Rock where founders Tyranny. 
Fame he seeks not—but full surely 

She will seek him in his home. 
This I know, and wait securely 

For the atoning hour to come.”’ 








BESSIE 


Cuapter III. 


O the long and dreary Winter! 

O the cold and cruel Winter! 

Ever thicker thicker, thicker, 

Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper, 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow and drifted 
Through the forest, through the village. 


— Hiawatha. 

‘* Do you think we shall ever carry 
out our plan of a trip to the Rockies ?” 
asked Wentworth of his friend Pome- 
roy, as they sat together in the libra- 
ry of the latter the evening before 
Wentworth was to sail from Boston 
to comply with his father’s urgent re- 
quest to return home. 

** Tt is a little doubtful, now,” said 
his friend. ‘* You will soon be the 
happy busband of Carrie Beaumont. 
You will hate to leave her, and you 
cannot take her with us.” 

**If you should marry Miss Bes- 
sie ”— 

‘** Well, why not? 
love with her.” 


I am awfully in 


** Oh, nothing, only she is an awful 
swell at home and has got no end of 
money. Cecil Howard is all gone on 
her, and would gladly make her a 
countess.” 

‘* Is she really very rich.” 

‘** Enormously so, in her own right, 
—worth a cool million, at least.” 

‘Is this Lord Cecil very sweet on 
her?” 

‘** Tremendously so.” 

‘** What kind of a fellow is he?” 

‘+ He’s immense—a thoroughly good 
fellow.” 

‘* Wentworth, I believe I have been 
a fool!” 

‘* Why so, Pomeroy ?” 
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‘Why, [have fallen dead in love 
with that girl.” 

** You could not help that, old fel- 
low !” 

‘* AndI have been vain enough to 
think I was making a good impres- 
sion. Ihave been on the point of 
offering my heart, and hand, and for- 


tune. My fortune! It is too bad, 
Wentworth! You should have told 
me.” 


** What ?” 

‘** That she is engaged.” 

‘** But she is not engaged.” 

‘** That she is so confoundedly rich 
and—She has a title too, I suppose?” 

**Oh yes, she is the Lady Eliza- 
beth Beaumont.” 

** And I 
if she were ‘a simple American maid- 
en’ !” 


have made love to her as 


** Why not? She is simply a British 
maiden, very sweet, very lovable.” 

‘* You do not seem to understand, 
my boy. Why, I have courted her. 
I have loved her.” 

‘** You may have gained her heart !” 

‘*Stuff! She probably thinks I 
have been after her money.” 

**You do her injustice, Arthur. 
She is atrue woman. She may not 
be taken with you; but she will not 
deceive you. I was warned not to 
‘give away’ her rank and wealth. She 
thought that during this journey she 
would like to be judged on her 
own merits.” 

**So I have judged her, Walter, 
and have found her the dearest, 
sweetest, most charming girl in the 
world. 


Had I known that she was a 
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great heiress I would have left her 
for Lord Cecil.” 

** And after all your attentions you 
have not given her a chance to accept 
or refuse you? Do you think you 
have done right, Arthur?” 

‘She knew for a month before 
ieaving Montreal that I loved her. She 
must have known it. Yet she never 
by word or sign has shown that she 
cared the least bit in the 


have 


world for 


me. I would as soon offered 


my hand to a marble statue.” 
** Would you have had her 
‘ heart hung on her sleeve 
For daws to peck at?’ 


English girls wait until they are 
asked before they show their love—if 
they have any.” 

** T suppose so, old fellow ; but one 
might give one ahint. I even lec- 
tured her about going to Manitoba— 
acted as a proprietor, without any 


She would not have me 


right. now, 
anyway. I wish she were as poor 


as—as a church mouse, or Job’s tur- 
key.” 

*** Faint heart never won fair lady,’ 
my boy. My idea is that vou ought, 
in honor, to offer yourself to her.” 

**T guess you are right, Walter, but 
it will be only a form.” 

The next morning after the above 
conversation, Arthur Pomeroy accom- 
panied his friend to Boston and waved 
a last farewell to him as the Cunarder 
steamed down the harbor. 

Arthur Pomeroy was not an idler. 
His visit in Montreal was brought 
about by reason of business. A pres- 
ident of a great corporation suddenly 
decided that a foreign climate would 
best agree with him. Young Pome- 
roy had been sent to interview him in 
the course of a pending law-suit in 
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which large interests were involved. 
He was a lawyer, and his many friends 
already predicted for him a brilliant 
future. 

Arthur Pomeroy was a typical 
young New Englander. His pioneer 
ancestor, the younger son of a noble 
but impoverished family, had migrat- 
ed to the sterile coast of the old Bay 
Colony while the unfortunate king, 
Charles I, was disputing with his par- 
had 
founded a family which in the several 
for 


liament, and in a new world 


generations over two centuries 
had been identified with the history of 
A re- 


mote ancestor had fought with Harold 


the colony, state, and nation. 


on the field at Hastings ; hundreds of 
years later another had fallen a vic- 
tim to the wiley Indian foe. One had 
followed Paugus to his lair among the 
foot-hills of the White 
another had followed 

Stark for 
against the St. Francis 
great-grandfather held a 


Mountains ; 
and 

vengeance 
tribe. His 
commission 


Rogers 
in their raid 


under Washington; his grandfather 
was with Perfy on Lake Erie; his 
father fell at Gettysburg while leading 
a regiment in a counter-charge against 
His 
widowed mother, upon whom the early 
training of the boy devolved, came of 
that Scotch-Irish stock which made 
Londonderry so famous. 


the legions of General Lee. 


She was a 
charming woman, gentle yet firm, 
possessed of strong common sense 
and remarkable tact. 

From his boyhood Arthur had been 
devotedly attached to his mother. She 
it was who soothed him in his boy- 
hood’s troubles, and instilled into his 
mind his high sense of honor and his 
for trath. edu- 
‘ated in the graded schools of his 


care He had been 
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native town ; had graduated with dis- 
tinction at the famous old college of 
his native state, where many of his 
forefathers had preceded him; had 
taken a post-graduate course of two 
years in Heidelberg seminary, where 
he had met young Wentworth ; had 
wandered for a year over his own 
country, visiting noted localities, 
studying human nature, preparing to 
enter upon his life’s work,—the study 
and practice of the law. In college 
he had been Professor Dole’s favorite 
pupil; the stroke-oar in the college 
crew; and second baseman on the 
college-nine. His favorite plaything 
was the 100 lb. dumb-bell. On the 
plains of Texas and the prairies of 
the far west he had become a fearless 
horseman, and an expert shot with 
shot-gun, pistol, and rifle. The skin 
of a grizzly and a mountain lion as 
rugs on the floor of his library attested 
to his good marksmanship as well as 
to his courage. 
few wild 


After sowing the 
natural for a man of 
great energy and tireless activity, he 
had entered the law office in which 
his father had been senior partner, 
and took up the study of law with 
zeal and perseverance. 


oats 


He had been 
admitted to practise law in the high- 
est courts of the land some months 
before Miss Beaumont and her nieces 
landed in Quebec. He was a grace- 
ful dancer, a good billiard player, 
and had recently been commissioned 
colonel and aid-de-camp on the gov- 
ernor’s staff. In the state militia he 
had advanced previously to the rank 
of major. 

His motber, Mrs. Pomeroy, had 
been left in comfortable financial cir- 
cumstances by her patriotic husband, 


and did not fret and worry about the 
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necessities of life. Her home near 
the village was a social centre; and 
she was one of the acknowledged 
leaders of society. 

At this time Arthur Pomeroy was 
in the prime of vigorous young man- 
hood. In person he was a little above 
the medium height, his figure erect, 
and every muscle in perfect training. 
His dark hair waved over a smooth. 
high forehead; dark eyebrows and 
long eyelashes shaded honest black 
eyes ; a drooping mustache covered a 
handsome mouth and a perfect set of 
teeth. In attire he was modest; 
yet his dress was faultless, and the 
model of his less fortunate compan- 
ions. His one weakness was immac- 
ulate linen. 

The Pomeroy homestead, which has 
been in the Pomeroy family since colo- 
nial days, was a little out of a New 
England village. It included a few 
acres of land charmingly situated. 
The house, of two stories, with a 
spacious L in the rear, crowned the 
summit of a knoll, and commanded, 
from beneath several lofty over-reach- 
ing elms‘ an extended view up and 
down a fertile and beautiful valley. 
Like a ribbon, a river wound in grace- 
ful curves through a broad intervale 
until lost in the distance. Far away 
could be seen the tops of mountains of 
more than local celebrity. In the 
rear of the house, across a_ slight de- 
pression, a hill, almost a mountain, 
rose abruptly, its granite ribs crowned 
to the summit with a dense growth of 
chestnut trees. 

The estate was originally extensive ; 
but field, orchard, pasture, and wood- 
land had been sold off from time to 
time, and the proceeds invested where 
no trouble was involved in the care of 
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the funds, until at this time but a few 
acres of land remained. Without, 
the house was painted to represent 
sandstone ; within, the taste of mother 
and son had been freely exercised to 
produce an artistic effect. On the 
right of a central hall, as one entered 
the front door, was the room claimed, 
oceupied, and decorated by Arthur 
Pomeroy—the library. Here, sur- 
rounded by his books, he was most at 
home; and the emanations from his 
active and well-schooled brain were 
already, through newspapers and 
magazines, bringing its occupant into 
favorable notice. 

The contents of this room, as indi- 
cating the character of its owner, are 
worthy of notice. It was not only a 
working library, but one in which a 
scholar could restfully pass many a 
leisure hour. Its strength lay in its 
many books of reference, atlas, dic- 
tionary, encyclopedia, history, and 
text-book. Statesmen, jurists, poets, 
novelists, and philosophers were all 
represented. Spanish, French, Ger- 
Italian literature, genealogy, 
and local history had each by them- 
selves a quiet niche. Ancient and 
modern arms, swords, muskets, and 


man, 


bayonets gracefully arranged on one 
wall were opposite a choice painting 
of a bit of American scenery; an 
etching hung over a study in marble ; a 
bronze; a vase from Japan; a skin. 
and a rug from Persia, all produced a 
pleasing effect. 

The evening after Arthur Pomery’s 
return from Boston to see his friend 
Wentworth off for Europe, he sat 
alone in his library late into the night, 
pondering. As a result of his cogi- 
tations he at length took his pen and 
wrote the following letter : 
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E.ysium. 
Saturday Evening. 
Dear Miss Beaumont : 

This afternoon I saw our mutual 
friend, Walter Wentworth, on board 
the steamer in Boston Harbor, en 
route to his English home. Last night 
he spent at Elysium, and in our con- 
versation, just before retiring, he told 
me much that before I did not even 
suspect. He told me that you were 
really Lady Elizabeth Beaumont, the 
daughter of a nobleman, the descend- 
ant of titled ancestry, and that you 
are the possessor of great wealth. 
To me you will always be Miss Bessie 
Beaumont, the girl who won my heart. 
I loved you at first sight, Bessie. You 
are my ideal. In vain I tried to win 
one look or word of 
you, yet [loved you more and more. 
I was shocked when I learned of your 
wealth and rank. ‘There seemed to 
arise between me and the one whom 


affection from 


I have been proudly hoping would as 
my wife share my humble home, an 
impassable barrier. I love you very 
dearly, Bessie. If you will become 
my wife, my life shall be devoted to 
All that 1 am, 
all that I hope to be, I will freely de- 
vote to you. If my offer is not fav- 
orable received, I pray, dear Bessie, 
that you will not allow it to interfere 
with your plans for the future. 
I am. 
With devoted love, 


making you happy. 


Yours ever, 
Artuur Pomeroy. 


The letter was sealed, directed, and 
stamped, and lay on the library table 
ready for the Monday’s mail-bag. 

Early, before sending out the mail, 
Mrs. Pomeroy entered the library, 
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and said,—‘‘ I think, Arthur, it would 
be well to mail your friend, Bessie 
Beaumont, one of our pretty invita- 
tions to next Wednesday’s afternoon 
tea. It will be a pleasant reminder.” 

So, side by side the two envelopes, 
directed in the same manly hand-writ- 
ing, went speeding on their way to 
Bessie Beaumont. 

On the following Wednesday morn- 
ing Miss Beaumont was in the break- 
fast-room of the Victoria Hotel, in 
Kingston, in the Province of Ontario, 
awaiting the arrival of her neices at 
the table before ordering breakfast. 
A morning newspaper was open be- 
fore her, and her attention at- 
tracted by an article in reference to 
some old friend in Wiltshire. Just 
as she was making up her mind to 
preserve the paper for another perusal 
in the future, an office-boy brought 
and laid by the side of her plate her 
mail. Hastily she opened the package 
and carelessly sorted over the letters. 
Folding up her paper she inadvertent- 
ly enclosed within it the letter from 
Arthur Pomeroy to Bessie Beaumont, 
and carefully bestowed them where 
she would be sure to find them when 
needed. 


was 


Presently her two nieces came in 
and gracefully took their seats. 

‘Oh, Aunt Amy, you have got the 
English mail!” cried Carrie. ‘Is 
there anything for me?” 

‘*There are several foreign, or rather 
home, letters for each of you, my 
dears. Here, Bessie, is one for you 
form the ‘States.’ I think I know 
the hand-writing.” 

With a pretty blush, Bessie took 
her letter and a glad look came into 
her face as she noted the postmark 
and the manly superscription. With 





Bessie Beaumont. 


coy haste, and apparent indifference, 
she opened the envelope and held in 
her hand the engraved invitation to 
attend an ‘‘afternoon tea” at the 
residence of Mrs. Pomeroy, that very 
afternoon. 

In spite of every effort a tear 
welled up and blurred each eye, so 
acute was the young girl’s disappoint- 
ment. Of course they were quickly 
and bravely suppressed ; but had an 
on-looker witnessed them and under- 
stood the circumstances, they would 
have conveyed the very delicate and 
tender little intelligence that Bessie 
Beaumont was sadly disappointed 
love. 
However, they were unnoticed. ‘* Is 
this all, Aunt Amy?” she asked. ‘I 
think so, love, except your Wiltshire 
letters.” 


and probably very much in 


A few days 
parlor, the following conversation 
took place. Said Miss Beaumont,— 

‘**My dear Bessie, you are cer- 
tainly not so foolish as to think of 


after, in their private 


accepting Mrs. Blake’s invitation 
to Winnepeg? Indeed, I cannot 
allow you; it would be madness 


after what we heard to-day. Only 
think, if you were to get there, 
and a disturbance broke out, you 
might be scalped, murdered, and 
eaten by these wild savages. It is 
in vain saying more. I shall not per- 
mit you. Why can you not be con- 
tented here? Or let us go South. Be- 
sides, you have accepted invitations 
to two ** sugaring-off” parties, and 
have endless other engagements. Do 


not make me regret having acceded 
One 
would believe, in spite of your pros- 
testations to the contrary, that you do 
care for this handsome Captain Alwyn, 


to your wishes in coming here. 
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and that your anxiety to go out to 
such a wild, bleak place at this season 
You 
account 
must I take Carrie into such a climate. 
Besides, I do not think it at all maid- 
enly for a young girl to be travel- 


of the year is on his account. 


know Dr. Loss said on no 


ling with him such a distance, and 
staying with these friends of his who 
are quite strangers to us.” 

“Now I call that too interfering! 
Why may I not, pray? What worse 
is it for me to go to Mrs. Blake's, 
than to these ‘ sugaring-off’ parties 
you hold up before me with such une- 
tion. I tell you, once for all, I have 
What old 
woman has been frightening you now 
about a rising of the Crees and other 


accepted and mean to go. 


tribes? Poor, subdued, ill-used crea- 
tures! I wish they would rise and 
teach these despicable rulers of the 
land a lesson! Has not my pretty 
‘Pusjan Natchee siie Z gun’ (belle of 
the Touchwood hills) told me how the 
government or government agents are 
cheating them out of their just rights. 
I should glory in seeing the fray! 
Pretty darling! with her sweet musi- 
cal name and liquid soft voice! I am 
more determined than ever, and it is 
useless saying anything more. I do 
not intend going any more to these 
stupid sugar parties. Carrie and you 
may do as you please about these de- 
lectable feasts, and assist in gorging 
yourselves with this boiled syrup and 
then suck a little raw salt fish to whet 
your appetites to begin gorging again. 


Pah! it is too disgusting! Then as- 
sist in scandalizing your neighbors 
between acts; and watch how Mr. 
Alf flirts with Miss Bee! Nice match- 
making places! You need not think 
I shall countenance such low, vulgar 


doings. Carrie can honor them with 
her presence if she so wills, but I— 
never, never! I have been already 
too often. I shall go to the 
North West, as I said; so aunt, not 
another word! What is that about 
And pray what right 
had he to interfere in 


rather in 


once 


Mr. Pomeroy? 
our affairs? or 
Let him know his 
place, if he does not already! I shall 
give him a lesson he will not forget in 
ahurry. Pray when did he dare to 
meddle and give his opinion? It is 
like an American’s assurance ; but he 
shall find I allow no one to take such 
liberties with me.—Dear Aunt Amy, 
I know I 
have been very rude. Had I not been 


mine? 


do not look so shocked. 


bent upon going before, this imperti- 
nent interference on his part would 
Carrie, it is 
useless your trying to find excuses 
for him. 


have quite decided me. 


I am resolved; so let us 
say no more ; but ring for the maid to 
take my letter to the post, with my 
acceptance for the 28th.” 

Though no more was said about 
the journey, Bessie could not but feel 
a little remorse for all the ill-temper 
she had displayed, while there lin- 
gered a secret uneasiness whether her 
aunt was not correct in her distrust 
about the country being so really quiet 
It was 
well known there had been many 
meetings among the Indian tribes. 
Bands of them were seen at intervals, 
passing along the then almost track- 
less plains. 


as she wished to believe it. 


However, she reassured 
herself there could arise no possible 
danger to herself personally; and 
should there be a little row, it would 
not probably be more than that of a 
*‘strike” in England. It would be a 


splendid opportunity of seeing the Red 
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Man in all his war-paint. If any one 
yas to blame for her obstinacy, it was 
Mr. Pomeroy ; what right had he to 
make an observation on her doings? 
He was like all men; every one must 


give in to their supposed superior 
knowledge; but he would find one 
woman who would judge for herself the 
fitness of undertaking this journey. 


[To be continued.] 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE FLAG. 


By GrorGce Bancrort GRIFFITH. 


Over the school-house floats the flag, 
Symbol to every scholar’s eye, 

In each added star and widened fold, 

Of the glorious heritage they hold, 
And for which their fathers dared to dic! 


Thanks for the patriot heart inspired, 
For the willing hands that led the way 

To make the beautiful custom ours, 

And may a wreath of sweetest flowers 
For all time over his ashes lay ! 


Wherever learning may have its seat, 

With pillared front and lofty dome, 
*Neath humbler roof by the village spire, 
And where is lit the winter fire 

In the hillside school-house far from home, 


Above them raise our banner dear! 


Its strong pole made by youthful hands, 
While each child’s little offering 
Makes it more of a sacred thing 

From the frozen north to our golden sands ! 


As long as youthful hearts aspire, 
As long as that emblem stirs in air, 
Over each school-house may it wave, 
That the boys, like their sires, may be grandly brave, 


And the girls courageous as well as fair! 


Symbol of order, of love, of law, 
Symbol of power, wherever seen ; 
Adding new stars with the passing years, 


Wakening memories dewed with tears, 


While our skies are blue and our shores are green! 
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YW N the spring or early 


summer of 1623, 
David Thomp- 
son, with a small 
company, made 
a settlement at 
Little Harbor. 
New Castle, or 








Great Island, must have been occu- 
cupied shortly thereafter ; for in 1635 
many houses had been built thereon, 
and the settlers had ** erected a ffort 
it with tenn Guns for 
the Defence of said Island and River” 
Piscataqua. 


and mounted 


New Castle is, therefore, one of 
the oldest the 
United States. Its situation at the 
mouth of a broad and deep river, with 


very settlements in 
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a good harbor on either side of it, re- 
commended it to the early settlers 
who sought a livelihood from the 
neighboring ocean, and still com- 
mends it to the people from the inte- 
rior, who periodically seek on its 
shores the pleasure and benefit of 
brine-laden ocean breezes. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain 
John Mason planned to create on these 
shores a feudal estate, the princely 
revenues of which would for countless 
years revert to their lordly descend- 
ants. They died before their dreams 
were realized. On the banks of that 
stream, where their agents and fac- 
tors found so much difficulty to subsist, 
princely fortunes have been accumu- 
lated for nearly two centuries. 
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piazzas, and all its 
floors, the view of 
ocean and land is un- 
obstructed. With- 
in is every conven- 
ience known to the 


modern hotel. It is 
so many yards of 
metropolitan com- 


fort and luxury set 
on a seaside emi- 
nence, in the midst 





Soon after its settlement Great 
Island became a place of considerable 
importance. During foreign or In- 
dian war, a garrison was stationed at 
the fort; vessels were built on the 
shore, and merchants and artisans 
throve on domestic and foreign com- 
merce. After New Hampshire be- 
came a Royal Province, the Island, 
under Lieutenant-Governor Cranfield, 
became the seat of government. It 
was incorporated as a town in 1693. 
Its area is 458 acres. 


THE WENTWORTH. 

On agentle eminence near the south- 
ern section of the island, overlooking 
Little Harbor, is built the Wentworth 
Hotel, a palace in all its appointments, 
where an emperor and his court might 
be entertained. 

It is an imposing structure, of or- 
nate architecture, luxuriously furnish- 
ed, with a troop of well drilled ser- 
vants. It is opened for the accom- 
modation of the public through the 
hot months of the summer; and its 
hospitality is appreciated by a host of 
people from every section of the 
country. . 

‘* Wentworth Hotel? is in such a 
commanding situation, that from its 





of a pleasant coun- 
The grounds are well laid out in 
walks, terraces, and flower plots ; no 
attempt has been made to transform 
the natural character of the situation, 
but to adapt all improvements to it 
The present owner is a lover of trees, 
and has planted a mile of elms on the 
road from the hotel to Sagamore 
bridge. 

‘*T have mentioned that the first ho- 
tel, about one third part of the pres- 
ent, was built in 1874, by a gentle- 
man who fell in love with the situation 
but did not sit down to count the cost. 
In the year 1879 it fell into the hands 
of an owner who did not need to, and 


try. 


who has spared no expense to make 
it a perfect establishment within and 
without. The good luck of New Castle 
is that it always attaches people, and 
both the owner, Hon. Frank Jones, 
and the landlord of the 
Wentworth, combine enthusiasm for 
the place with due attention to busi- 
ness. The house contained originally 
eighty-two rooms, and cost about 
$50,000. The first addition was made 
in 1880; the second in 1881, by which 
the whole arrangement and architect- 


present 


ure of the building were changed and 


improved. It now contains over two 


41 John Albee’s History of New Castle. 
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hundred rooms, and 


in consequence of 
their arrangement, 


and the natural ad- 
vantage of situation, 
it can be said with- 
out exaggeration that 
every 





of them 
pleasant 


one 


has some 


view; and the same 
can be said of every ; 
Mats SARP 


other windowin New 
Castle. The 
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faces southeast, so that the sun goes 
quite around it in summer,and this was 
the most ancient manner of setting a 
house on this island. If you find an old 
cellar hole here you can tell infallibly 
where the front door was. The sun 
went around it in mid-summer, leav- 
ing it in shade from noon to sunset, 
and in winter shining upon it all day. 

“ The privilege of naming the Went- 
worth was granted tothe writer (John 
Albee) by the original projector, and 
was chosen on account of its proxim- 
ity to the old Wentworth mansion, 
and its popular, widely known asso- 
ciations ; and also because the name 
itself is well sounding and slightly 
aristocratic ; as much, however, from 
its sound, as any immediate or gen- 
eral connection. At any rate itis a 
little superior to those names of hotels 
and of everything else, almost, in our 
country, chosen arbitrarily and multi- 
plied indefinitely. Yet it has one weak- 
ness,—it was borrowed. But what, 
since Adam’s time, is not? We no 
longer invent names; we adopt and 
transfer, and it is fortunate if they 
prove to be appropriate.” 

Samuel Wentworth, eldest son of 
Elder William Wentworth, the found- 


er of the family, and the immediate 
ancestor of Governors John and Ben- 
ning Wentworth, was an inhabitant of 
New Castle from 1669 to 1678, and 
during this time kept a tavern, ** hav- 











ing libertie to entertain strangers and 
to sell and brew beare,—at the sign 
of ye dolphin?’ 

All about New Castle are the most 
romantic and attractive places. In 
the first place there is Portsmouth, 
with its quaint streets and picturesque 
houses, where the old and the new are 
near neighbors. Across the harbor is 
the Kittery navy yard, where the 
largest ships-of-war can be built, and 
float without hindrance from the wharf 
to the ocean. Further down the riv- 
er there is Kittery Point, defended by 
Fort McClary; close by is what is 
left of the old Pepperrell house, so 
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famous in colonial times, and still 
massive in its old age. At the mouth 
of the river and harbor is Whale’s 
Back Light ; while a few miles out to 
sea are the Isles of Shoals. Across 
Little Harbor is Odiorne’s Point, the 
site of Mason Hall, where Fhompson 
and his little party settled in 1623. 
The show place of the neighborhood 
is the old Governor Wentworth man- 
sion, which is open to the public for 
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a small fee. 


This fee becomes neces- 
sary for repair and protection of the 
council chamber, the best specimen of 
of a colonial interior in this region. 
The property should be owned and 
cared for by New Hampshire, for it is 
the most interesting monument of the 
colonial period in the state. It was 
built in 1750 by Governor Benning 
Wentworth. He was governor of 
New Hampshire for twenty-five vears, 
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during a time of great material ad- 
vancement in the eastern provinces. 
“His hospitality was great, but it was 
excessively formal and stately. Every- 
one was ambitious of an invitation to 
his dinners, and when he got there, 
yawned and wished it over. He held 
his councils in the great room of state, 
built for the express purpose, as the 
visitor will observe, on a lower level 


than the remainder of the mansion, 


for 


convenience of access from the 
waterside, and, probably to 
separate it more completely from the 
res domestice. Below the council 
chamber was stabling room for forty 
horses. 


also, 


Although the official meeting- 
place of the Provincial Councillors was 
in Portsmouth, on assembling, they 
would usually find a summons from 
Gov. Wentworth in this form: * The 
Governor desires his respects, and 










Old Wentworth ovse 


invites the council to his residence at 
Little Harbor, to Drink the King’s 
health.’ This meant business indeed 
and consumed a long time, at the end 
of which, such as did not sleep under 
the table were provided with quarters 
among the fifty-two rooms of the 
mansion. 

‘* The parlor and the council cham- 
ber are the only portions of the Went- 
worth mansion now shown tothe pub- 
lic. The parlor is a fine old room, 
rather low-studded, but on that account 
more comfortable-looking,—a room in 
which, with a cheerful, open fire, you 
might take your ease with your Mar- 
tha Hilton, and defy the gossips. 
From the parlor you descend a short 
flight of stairs, through a quaint hall, 
in which are racks for muskets, and 
the great outer door of the council 


room. ‘The council room is of good 
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proportion and lofty. The woodwork 
of the fireplace is hand-carved, and is 


said to have been a year’s labor. Some 
good portraits adorn the walls—one 
by Copley of Dorothy Quincy, John 
Hancock’s wife. There are also auto- 
graph letters of distinguished peo- 
ple.-—Washington, Adams, and oth- 
ers. Several side rooms belong to it, 
for cards and billiards ; and a beaufet 
for the wine and punch-bowl, never 
empty when the councillors were ex- 
pected,—the Governor’s prevailing 
argument in affairs of State. 
‘The situation of the Wentworth 
mansion is very retired, being a mile 
from any highway and reached by a 
road of its own. Little Harbor wash- 
es its walls, however, and this, in old 
times, was the more common way of 


going to it, as well as to all the other 


dwellings around the adjacent shores. 
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“ Benning Wentworth was succeeded 
in office by his nephew, John Went- 
worth, the second governor of that 
name. He expected to inherit his un- 
cle’s estates, but they all went to Mar- 
tha Hilton (Lady Wentworth), who 
continued to reside at the Little Har- 
bor seat, and married, next, Col. 
Michael Wentworth. Her daughter by 
this husband married Sir John Went- 
worth. 

‘“*It was in 1789 that Washington 
made the tour of the Eastern States, 
and arrived in Portsmouth on the 31st 
of October. 


day, he went to church twice, two 


The next day being Sun- 


different sects dividing the honors. 
On Monday, Nov. 2d, Washington 
went a fishing, with a band of music; 
in his diary he complains of his 
luck, and no wonder! As he passed 


Fort Constitution on this excursion, 


he was saluted with thirteen guns. 
When the fishing was over, he was 
rowed up Little Harbor to the Went- 
worth mansion. 

“We cannot leave the Wentworths 
without remarking the early and ex- 
tensive connections of the family in 
this colony, and with all the promi- 
nent people of New Castle. The 
Sheafes, Jaffreys, Waltons, Atkinsons, 
Jacksons, and Frosts of this town were 
connected by marriage with the Went- 
worths. And as has been heretofore 
alluded to, Samuel Wentworth was 
an inhabitant of New Castle, and 
kept a tavern ‘at the sign of ye 
dolphin.’ ””? 

A boat excursion up Sagamore 
creek takes one to one of the ancient 
Families of 
renown originated here: their houses 


portions of New Castle. 


once studded the shores. They went 


'Albee’s History. 
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to church in New Castle, going across 
Little Harbor by ferry, or fording. 
One of these farms contains seven 
hundred acres, first occupied by To- 
bias Langdon, and now by his seventh 
descendant. From Tobias sprang 
John Langdon, governor of New 
Hampshire, and first president of the 
U.S. Senate. Here also was the cra- 
dle of the Lears and the Sherburnes. 
The houses are allold and small, and 
many are gone. 


In 1798, Louis Philippe was a guest 
for some days atthe Martine cottage, 
and flowers from its garden were sent 
to him when he became king of France. 

On the island itself there is much 
that is quaint and interesting. There 
is the Jaffrey cottage, the Bell house, 
and a portion of the old Province 
House. The cape road leads along 
the bank of the river, and is bordered 
by houses, some of which are in their 
third century. 
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RICHARD CUTT. 

One of the earliest men of promi- 
nence on Great Island was Richard 
Cutt (a son of Richard Cutt, a mem- 
ber of Cromwell’s Parliament in 1654) 
who came to this country from Wales 
before the year 1646, with his broth- 
ers, John and Robert Cutt. He set- 
tled at first at the Isles of Shoals, and 
‘arried on the fishery there; after- 
ward removed to Great Island, where 
he was captain of the military company. 
He died at the ‘> Great House” at 
Strawberry Bank in 1676. He was 
successful in the acquisition of prop- 
erty, being the wealthiest man in New 
Hampshire. He was one of the com- 
missioners of small causes (trial jus- 
tice) for several years, and was an 
associate (judge) of the county court 
from 1653 to 1675. He was also a 
deputy to the Massachusetts General 


Court for six years. He was proba- 
bly an Orthodox Puritan, for he was 
one of the active members of the 
society who employed Rev. Jgshua 
Moody as their minister in 1671, and 
erected a new meeting-house. He 
was one of the nine original members 
who formed the first Congregational 
church in Portsmouth in 1674. John 
Cutt, the first governor of the Royal 
Province, was his brother. Richard 
Martyn, a councillor, was his son-in- 
law. Richard Martyn’s third wife 
was the widow of the tavern-keeper, 
Samuel Wentworth. 

Another son-in law of Richard 
Cutt’s was William Vaughan, a coun- 
cillor, and one of the judges who 
found the unhappy Gove guilty of 
high treason. He himself was after- 
wards arrested by Governor Cranfield, 
and lodged in prison in New Castle 
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for nine months. Later he was chief- 
justice of the province for eight 
years. His son, George Vaughan, 
was lieutenant-governor of New 
Hampshire, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Robert Elliot, of New Castle, 
and was the father of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Vaughan. the projector of the 
Lewisburg expedition. 

Another of Richard Cutt’s sons-in- 
law was Councillor Thomas Daniel, 
once of Kittery, who built the old 
Wentworth house on Daniel street in 
Portsmouth. 


ELIAS STILLMAN 


was a great man in New Castle, or 
Great Island, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He came with his father to 
Salem about 1629, in his early boy- 
hood, and was about forty years of 
age when he settled on the Piscataqua 
in 1658. The next year he was elected 
a justice for the trial of small causes. 
He was selectman, town-clerk, and 


deputy to the General Court at Bos- 
ton for many terms, and was one of 
Governor John Cutt’s council. He 
was an associate judge of the county 
court for many years. He wes a 
soldier as well as a magistrate, and 
for several years had command of the 
fort at the mouth of the harbor. He 
was the first secretary of the province. 
After the overthrow of Andros he 
was chief-justice of the court of com- 
mon pleas. He was one of the nine 
original members of the first Congre- 
gational church of Portsmouth. He 
died in 1695. 


NATHANIEL FRYER, 


originally of Boston, settled on Great 
Island before 1660. He was a mari- 
ner. Most of the time from 1665 to 
1683 he was a selectman of Ports- 
mouth, which then included Great 
Island. For ten years he was treas- 
urer of Norfolk county, of which 
Portsmouth was a part. In 1683 he 
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was a councillor of Gov. Cranfield, 
and an associate justice of the court 
He after- 
wards chief-justice of the court, and 
He 


was judge of probate from 1697 till 


of common pleas. was 


also president of the council. 
his death in 1705. 


One of his daugh- 
ters married Robert Elliot. 


ROBERT ELLIOT 


was a merchant of Great Island, and 
In 1662 
he succeeded John Cutt as constable 
of Strawberry Bank. It was in 1681- 
’82 that Walter Barefoote seized the 
bark, the Gift of God, which belonged 
to Mr. Elliot, 
conflict of authority between the local 


lived there as early as 1660. 


which resulted in a 
provincial government and the king’s 
officers. Mr. Elliot was appointed a 
councillor in 1683, and served many 


years. 


He afterwards lived in Sear- 
borough, and died in 1720. 


JOHN HINCKES, 

another of the provincial councillors, 
was a of New Castle. He 
settled there in 1672, and was a mer- 
He magistrate and 
chief-justice of the superior court for 


resident 


chant. was a 


several years. He disappeared from 
New Castle records in 1704. 

Walter Barefoote and George Ma- 
** the 


son, claimant” of the 


Mason 
estates, both claimed a residence at 
New Castle. 
In later years, of the councillors 
resident in New Castle were Sampson 
Sheafe, 1698, George Jaffrey, 1702, 
Theodore Atkinson, 1716, Shadrach 
Walton, George Jaffrey, Jr., 1716, 
John Frost, 1724, Jotham Odiorne, 
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1724, Theodore Atkinson, 1752, Samp- 
son Sheafe, 1740, George Jaffrey, 
1766. 

The office of state secretary was 
held by Theodore Atkinson, father 
and son, from 1741 until the Revo- 
lution. 

GEORGE JAFFREY 
was state treasurer from 1742 to 
1775; a justice from 1717 to 1726; 
chief-justice from 1726 to 1732, and 
from 1742 to 1749. 











‘Bell Movse : 


John Frost was a justice of the 
supreme court from 1724 to 1734; 
Jotham 1742 to 
1747. 

Theodore Atkinson was chief-jus- 
tice from 1754 to 1775. 


Odiorne, from 


THEODORE ATKINSON, C. J., 


was born in New Castle, December 
20, 1697; graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1718; and died September 22, 


1789. 
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NATHAN PRIEST, 


for many years a member of the state 
legislature; died in New Castle in 
1822. 

In 1820 the town had a population 
of 932. The next year the bridge 
connected it with Portsmouth. In 
1850 it had 891 inhabitants ; in 1880, 
610. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


In 1706 a meeting-house was taken 
down, and another erected and fur- 








nished with somewhat more than ordi- 
nary elegance for that period. It was 
furnished with a bell of a fine tone, 
sent over from England, decorated 
with a beautiful altar-piece, and sup- 
plied with a silver communion ser- 
vice. The precise date of the organi- 
zation of the church is unknown, as 
the early records were destroyed by 
fire. 


REV. JOHN EMERSON 


was the first ordained minister of the 
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separated parish. He was born in 
1670; graduated at Harvard college 
in 1689: settled in Manchester, 
Mass.; was ordained and settled in 
New Castle, in 1703; dismissed in 
1712; settled in Portsmouth; died, 


— OS 


January 21, 1732. 

REV. WILLIAM SHURTLEFF. 
second pastor, born in 1689; gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1707; set- 
tled in New Castle in 1712; died May 
9, 1747. 

REV. JOHN BLUNT, 
the third pastor, born in 1706; grad- 
uated at Harvard college in 1727; 
was ordained at New Castle in 1732; 
died August 17, 1747. His wife was 


the daughter of Hon. John Frost. 


REV. DAVID ROBINSON, 


the fourth pastor, born in 1716; 


graduated at Harvard college in 
1738; was ordained at New Castle in 
1748; and died Nov. 18, 1749. 


REV. STEPHEN CHASE, 


was born in 1705; graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1728 ; was installed in 
New Castle in 1756; and died in Jan- 
uary, 1778. 

During the Revolution the church 
was destitute of a pastor. 


REV. OLIVER NOBLE 


was born in 1736; graduated at Yale 
college in 1757 ; was installed in New 
Castle, August 18, 1784; and died 
Dec. 15, 1792. 

After the death of Mr. Noble, the 
interest in church matters declined 
until there was but one church mem- 
ber, Mrs. Mehitable White; she died 
aged 76, in 1826, and with her the 
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last vestige of the old church organi- 
zation disappeared. The next year, 
however, the old meeting-house was 
taken 
menced, 


down and a new one com- 


which was finished nearly 
ten years later, by a newly organized 
the 
preachers were Rey. Messrs. Norris, 
Plumer, James Hobart, 1859; J. P. 
Tyler, 1841; J. W. Ward, 1844-"46 ; 
Lucius Alden, 1846-"56. At the lat- 
ter date there were 34 church mem- 


church. Among more recent 


bers. 


REV. JOSEPH WALTON, 


was born in New Castle, May 27, 
1642; was a minister in Portsmouth 
from 1789 to his death Jan. 10, 1822 


REV. BENJAMIN RANDALL 


** Founder of the Free Will Baptist 
Society of America,” was born in 


New Castle in inter- 


ested in religion through hearing Rev. 


1749; became 


George Whitefield; organized the 
Free Will Baptist church ; settled in 
New Durham, and died Oct. 22, 
1808, 


Fort Constitution, a ruin before it 
was completed, its construction hav- 
ing been stopped by the government 
within recent vears when great guns 
changed offensive and defensive war- 
fare, is an interesting place to visit. 
Its massive walls, built of huge cut 
granite blocks, were considered im- 
pregnable when they were laid, but 
the modern soldier would prefer to 
seek sand bank. 
Within the walls somewhere rest the 
mortal remains of Governor Samuel 
Allen. The fort occupies the site of 
the famous fort William and Mary, 
whose small garrison were surprised 


shelter behind a 
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by John Sullivan and his associates. 
and compelled to surrender to the 
rebels enough powder to partially 
supply the patriot army at Bunker 
Hill. The powder was taken up the 
river and hidden in the basement of 
the old church at Durham. Near by 
is Walback’s tower, a theme for story 
and song. 


The inhabitants of New Castle, like 
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their ancestors, draw largely on the 


neighboring ocean for their suste- 


nance. During the summer months 


the island receives at numerous cot- 
tages along its sea front a concourse 
The Wentworth Hotel is 
large enough, had it been built two 
centuries ago, to harbor not ony the 
inhabitants of New Castle, but of the 


whole province of New Hampshire. 


of guests. 


A MORNING SHOWER. 


BY CLARENCE H. 


PEARSON. 


The rueful skies at last have leave to bless 


A parching world with gracious bounteousness, 


And rain-clouds drifting o’er the mountain’s crown 
Unstinting pour their benefactions down ; 

The thirsty earth drinks in the welcome flood, 

And odors sweet arise from field and wood ; 


On hill and mead a livelier hue is seen, 


The dusty roadside dons a brighter green, 

And every blade upon the sterile heath 

Its weight of jewelled drops is bowed beneath. 
And now the clouds, their work of mercy done, 
Roll slowly back before the rising sun 

That warms with quick’ning ray the grateful sod, 
While radiant Nature smiles her thanks to God. 
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For many years there has been a 
migration of the energetic young men 
of the country towns of New Hamp- 
shire, not only to the cities of their 
native state, but to every part of the 
Union. We hear in after years of 
only such as distinguish themselves. 
They are the ones their native towns 
delight to recall as shedding lustre on 
the place of their birth. Such a one 
is Dr. Nathan R. Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Nathan R. Morse, A. M., M.D., of 
Salem, Mass., was born in Stoddard, 
N.H., February 21, 1831. 
the eldest son of Nathan 
(Robb) Morse, who hada 
eight children, four sons and four 
daughters, all of whom are living and 


He was 
and Jane 
family of 


in good health. 


Not one has ever 
used tobacco or alcoholic stimulants 
in any form. His brother, Dr. M. V. 
B. Morse, of Marblehead, studied in 
his office, and is now enjoying a large 
practice. 

The 


were received in 


rudiments of his education 
the common school 
of his native town, and he was fitted 
for college at Tubbs’ Union Acad- 
emy, Washington, and as a private 
pupil of M. C. W. Stebbins, A. M., 
then principal of the high school at 
Nashua, in company with J. Harvey 
Woodbury, of Weare, now president 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Medical Society, and one of the most 
successful physicians in the city of 
Boston. 








go Nathan R. Morse. 


He entered Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass., in 1853, and graduat- 
ed in 1857. While fitting for college, 
and during his whole collegiate 
course, he taught school each winter 
to aid in paying his expenses through 
college. During his senior year he 
was publisher of the Amherst Col- 
legiate Magazine, and was noted for 
his energy and business capacity. 
Leaving college, he engaged in teach- 
ing at Marion, Mass., and subse- 
quently as principal of the high 
school in Holyoke, Mass. In March, 
1859, he married Miss Lottie L. 
Bordin, youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain Frederick Bordin, of Charles- 
ton, S.C. She died May 4, 1863, 
leaving him two sons. In the spring 
of 1860 he resigned his position as 
principal of the Holyoke school, and 
went South as private tutor in the 
families of Rev. Levi Parks, and 
his son W. A. Parks, of Ouachita 
City, La. 

His original intention had been to 
enter the profession of the law; and 
so, while engaged as teacher, he read 
Blackstone and Kent’s ** Commen- 
taries.” The winter of 1860-61, 
which he spent in Louisiana teaching, 
was the memorable winter of seces- 
sion. Most of the Southern people 
having withdrawn their allegiance 
from the Union by pretended acts of 
secession, and civil war having 
vctuall commenced, he returned 
north in June, 1861, with all «plas 


fitness for the sick-chamber. In col- 
lege he was always called to the care 
of any who were sick. At one time 
he watched and nursed a friend and 
classmate, sick with typhoid fever, 
for sixteen days without undressing. 
He attended his first course of medi- 
cal lectures at Harvard Medical 
School, in the fall and winter of 1861, 
and graduated at the University of 
Vermont in June, 1862, being first 
in his class. After graduating, he 
spent a few weeks in the office of Dr. 
J. H. Woodbury, of Boston, prior to 
locating at Readiug, Mass., in August, 
1862, where he soon secured a large 
and successful practice. 

After residing a few months at 
Reading, he was appointed a member 
of the school-committee and was made 
its chairman, and he was reélected 
and made chairman of the school- 
committee each succeeding year, 
until he went to Salem. 

On the 8th of December, 1864, he 
married his second wife, Rebecca H. 
Brown, of Gorham, Me. In 1865 
he was induced by Dr. Hiram Gore to 
remove from Reading to Salem and 
engage in practice with him, and at 
the end of the first year he bought 
Dr. Gore’s practice, that gentleman 
removing to East Boston. The large 
practice of Dr. Gore has already in- 
creased three-fold, and Dr. Morse 
has the largest practice in the city. 
He has devoted himself to his profes 

on with great energy and enthu 

un, leaving little time for recren 
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is genial in his intercourse, but firm 
and independent in his conviction of 
duty. Offices of trust and honor in 
the gift of the city have been urged 
upon him, but he has refused all save 
that of one of the school-committee, 
of which he is now a member. The 
doctor is a member of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Medical 
and the Essex County Homeopathic 
societies. He is also the efficient sec- 
retary of the last-named society, and 
was elected to deliver the annual 
before the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society at its 
annual meeting in 1874. 


address 


In politics Dr. Morse is a Demo- 
crat. His face and figure are famil- 
iar to all who attend the annual con- 
ventions of that party. 


quently been urged to allow his name 


He has fre- 


to appear as a candidate for office, 
but he has been restrained by his 
professional duties. He could hardly 
resist, however, the temptation to run 
for congress. It may be, in the future, 
that he will head his party’s ticket for 
the high office of governor of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 
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He has for many years been chair- 
man of the Democratic city commit- 
tee. 

In early life Dr. Morse was a lib- 
eral in his religious views, but more 
mature deliberation has drawn him 
into the orthodox fold. 

As an executor, a man of affairs, 
Dr. Morse takes high rank. To him 
was mainly due the inception, organ- 
ization, and successful launching of 
the order of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
which he was for some years the 
supreme governor. 

Off Salem, a few miles from shore, 
there is an island of many acres,which, 
with the exception of a government 
reservation for a light-house at the 
sasterly end, has come into the pos- 
session of Dr. Morse, and thereon 
is built a cottage city, which bids 
fair to be the most attractive seaside 
resort on the New England coast. 

Dr. Morse lives in one of the large 
old historic mansions of Salem, and 
he has become one of the leading 
citizens of that fine old city. He 
delights to show a stranger about the 
old town, and every one he meets 
seems to know him. 


a 
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He was born in 
1670; graduated at Harvard college 
in 1689; settled in Manchester, 
Mass. ; was ordained and settled in 
New Castle, in 1703; dismissed in 
1712; settled in Portsmouth; died, 
January 21, 1732. 


separated parish. 


REV. WILLIAM SHURTLEFF, 
second pastor, born in 1689; gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1707; set- 
tled in New Castle in 1712; died May 
9, 1747. 


REV. JOHN BLUNT, 


the third pastor, born in 1706; grad- 
uated at Harvard college in 1727; 
was ordained at New Castle in 1732; 
died August 17, 1747. His wife was 
the daughter of Hon. John Frost. 
REV. DAVID ROBINSON, 


the fourth pastor, born in 1716; 


graduated at Harvard college in 
1738; was ordained at New Castle in 
1748; and died Nov. 18, 1749. 


REV. STEPHEN CHASE, 


was born in 1705; graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1728 ; was installed in 
New Castle in 1756; and died in Jan- 
uary, 1778. 

During the Revolution the church 
was destitute of a pastor. 


REV. OLIVER NOBLE 


was born in 1736; graduated at Yale 
college in 1757 ; was installed in New 
Castle, August 18, 1784; and died 
Dec. 15, 1792. 

After the death of Mr. Noble, the 
interest in church matters declined 
until there was but one church mem- 
ber, Mrs. Mehitable White ; she died 
aged 76, in 1826, and with her the 
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last vestige of the old church organi- 
zation disappeared. The next year, 
however, the old meeting-house was 
taken down and a new one com- 
menced, which was finished nearly 
ten years later, by a newly organized 
chureh. more recent 
preachers were Rev. Messrs. Norris, 
Plumer, James Hobart, 1839; J. P. 
Tyler, 1841; J. W. Ward, 1844-746 ; 
Lucius Alden, 1846-56. At the lat- 
ter date there were 34 church mem- 
bers. . 


Among the 


REV. JOSEPH WALTON, 


was born in New Castle, May 27, 
1642; was a minister in Portsmouth 
from 1789 to his death Jan. 10, 1822. 


REV. BENJAMIN RANDALL 


‘* Founder of the Free Will Baptist 
Society of America,” was born in 


New Castle in 1749; became inter- 
ested in religion through hearing Rev. 
Whitefield ; organized the 
Free Will Baptist church ; settled in 
New Durham, and died Oct. 22, 
1808. 


George 


Fort Constitution, a ruin before it 
was completed, its construction hav- 
ing been stopped by the government 
within recent years when great guns 
changed offensive and defensive war- 
fare, is an interesting place to visit. 
Its massive walls, built of huge cut 
granite blocks, were considered im- 
pregnable when they were laid, but 
the modern soldier would prefer to 
seek shelter behind a sand bank. 
Within the walls somewhere rest the 
mortal remains of Governor Samuel 
Allen. The fort occupies the site of 
the famous fort William and Mary, 
whose small garrison were surprised 
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by John Sullivan and his associates, 
and compelled to surrender to the 
rebels enough powder to partially 
supply the patriot army at Bunker 
Hill. The powder was taken up the 
river and hidden in the basement of 
the old church at Durham. Near by 
is Walback’s tower, a theme for story 
and song. 

The inhabitants of New Castle, like 
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their ancestors, draw largely on the 
neighboring ocean for their suste- 
nance. During the summer months 
the island receives at numerous cot- 
tages along its sea front a concourse 
The Wentworth Hotel is 
large enough, had it been built two 
centuries ago, to harbor not ony the 
inhabitants of New Castle, but of the 
whole province of New Hampshire. 


of guests. 


A MORNING SHOWER. 


BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 


The rueful skies at last have leave to bless 
A parching world with gracious bounteousness, 


And rain-clouds drifting o’er the mountain’s crown 
Unstinting pour their benefactions down ; 

The thirsty earth drinks in the welcome flood, 
And odors sweet arise from fig) and wood; 

On hill and mead a livelier hue is seen, 

The dusty roadside dons a brighter green, 

And every blade upon the sterile heath 

Its weight of jewelled drops is bowed beneath. 
And now the clouds, their work of mercy done, 
Roll slowly back before the rising sun 

That warms with quick’ning ray the grateful sod, 
While radiant Nature smiles her thanks to God. 
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For many years there has been a 
migration of the energetic young men 
of the country towns of New Hamp- 
shire, not only to the cities of their 
native state, but to every part of the 
Union. We hear in after years of 
only such as distinguish themselves. 
They are the ones their native towns 
delight to recall as shedding lustre on 
the place of their birth. Such a one 
is Dr. Nathan R. Morse, of Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Nathan R. Morse, A. M., M.D., of 
Salem, Mass., was born in Stoddard, 
N.H., February 21, 1831. He was 
the eldest son of Nathan and Jane 
(Robb) Morse, who had a family of 
eight children, four sons and four 
daughters, all of whom are living and 





in good health. Not one has ever 
used tobacco or alcoholic stimulants 
His brother, Dr. M. V. 


B. Morse, of Marblehead, studied in 


in any form. 


his office, and is now enjoying a large 
practice. 

The 
were received in 


rudiments of his education 
the common school 
of his native town, and he was fitted 
for college at Tubbs’ Union Acad- 
emy, Washington, and as a private 
pupil of M. C. W. Stebbins, A. M., 
then principal of the high school at 
Nashua, in company with J. Harvey 
Woodbury, of Weare, now president 
of the Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Medical Society, and one of the most 
successful physicians in the city of 
Boston. 








go Nathan R. Morse. 


He entered Amherst college, 
Amherst, Mass., in 1853, and graduat- 
edin 1857. While fitting for college, 
and during his whole collegiate 
course, he taught school each winter 
to aid in paying his expenses through 
college. During his senior year he 
was publisher of the Amherst Col- 
legiate Magazine, and was noted for 
his energy and business capacity. 
Leaving college, he engaged in teach- 
ing at Marion, Mass., and subse- 
quently as principal of the high 
school in Holyoke, Mass. In March, 
1859, he married Miss Lottie L. 
Bordin, youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain Frederick Bordin, of Charles- 
ton, S. C. She died May 4, 1863, 
leaving him two sons. In the spring 
of 1860 he resigned his position as 
principal of the Holyoke school, and 
went South as private tutor in the 
families of Rev. Levi Parks, and 
his son W. A. Parks, of Ouachita 
City, La. 

His original intention had been to 
enter the profession of the law; and 
so, while engaged as teacher, he read 
Blackstone and Kent’s ‘* Commen- 
taries.” The winter of 1860-61, 
which he spent in Louisiana teaching, 
was the memorable winter of seces- 
sion. Most of the Southern people 
having withdrawn their allegiance 
from the Union by pretended acts of 
secession, and civil war having 
actually commenced, he returned 
north in June, 1861, with all his plans 
for the future destroyed. It was 
then that he finally decided to enter 
the medical profession, which he had 
made a study more or less for a num- 
ber of years. The officers of the 
college,. his classmates, and many 


others can bear witness to his special 


fitness for the sick-chamber. In col- 
lege he was always called to the care 
of any who were sick. At one time 
he watched and nursed a friend and 
classmate, sick with typhoid fever, 
for sixteen days without undressing. 
He attended his first course of medi- 
cal lectures at Harvard Medical 
School, in the fall and winter of 1861, 
and graduated at the University of 
Vermont in June, 1862, being first 
in his class. After graduating, he 
spent a few weeks in the office of Dr. 
J. H. Woodbury, of Boston, prior to 
locating at Reading, Mass., in August, 
1862, where he soon secured a large 
and successful practice. 

After residing a few months at 
Reading, he was appointed a member 
of the school-committee and was made 
its chairman, and he was reélected 
and made chairman of the school- 
committee each succeeding year, 
until he went to Salem. 

On the 8th of December, 1864, he 
married his second wife, Rebecca H. 
Brown, of Gorham, Me. In 1865 
he was induced by Dr. Hiram Gore to 
remove from Reading to Salem and 
engage in practice with him, and at 
the end of the first year he bought 
Dr. Gore’s practice, that gentleman 
removing to East Boston. The large 
practice of Dr. Gore has already in- 
creased three-fold, and Dr. Morse 
has the largest practice in the city. 
He has devoted himself to his profes- 
sion with great energy and enthu- 
siam, leaving little time for recrea- 
tion or study outside his chosen call- 
ing. A kind word, and a large heart 
full of sympathy, are always ready for 
all who come to him in distress, and 
no one who asks for aid or assist- 
ance goes away empty-handed. He 
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is genial in his intercourse, but firm 
and independent in his conviction of 
duty. Offices of trust and honor in 
the gift of the city have been urged 
upon him, but he has refused all save 
that of one of the school-committee, 
of which he is now a member. The 
doctor is a member of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Homeopathic Medical 
and the Essex County Homeopathic 
societies. He is also the efficient sec- 
retary of the last-named society, and 
was elected to deliver the annual 
address before the Massachusetts 
Homeopathic Medical Society at its 
annual meeting in 1874. 

In politics Dr. Morse is a Demo- 
crat. His face and figure are famil- 
iar to all who attend the annual con- 
ventions of that party. He has fre- 
quently been urged to allow his name 
to appear as a candidate for office, 
but he has been restrained by his 
professional duties. He could hardly 
resist, however, the temptation to run 
for congress. It may be, in the future, 
that he will head his party’s ticket for 
the high office of governor of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


He has for many years been chair- 
man of the Democratic city commit- 
tee. 

In early life Dr. Morse was a lib- 
eral in his religious views, but more 
mature deliberation has drawn him 
into the orthodox fold. 

As an executor, a man of affairs, 
Dr. Morse takes high rank. To him 
was mainly due the inception, organ- 
ization, and successful launching of 
the order of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
which he was for some years the 
supreme governor. 

Off Salem, a few miles from shore, 
there isan island of many acres,which, 
with the exception of a government 
reservation for a light-house at the 
easterly end, has come into the pos- 
session of Dr. Morse, and thereon 
is built a cottage city, which bids 
fair to be the most attractive seaside 
resort on the New England coast. 

Dr. Morse lives in one of the large 
old historic mansions of Salem, and 
he has become one of the leading 
citizens of that fine old city. He 
delights to show a stranger about the 
old town, and every one he meets 
seems to know him. 
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Summer Resorts in New Hampshire. 


POPULAR SUMMER RESORTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


As the sun moves nearer the zenith, 
daily the denizens of town and city 
cast about them to select some spot 
where their vacations may be passed. 
New Hampshire offers a great variety 
of pleasure and health resorts from 
which to choose. 

Sunapee lake, on the Concord & 
Claremont railroad, is fast becoming 
a popular resort. The fishing there 
is unequalled in New England. There 
are nice hotels at Sunapee Harbor, 
and plenty of building sites on every 
hand. A letter to John E. Robert- 
son, Concord, N. H., will bring the 
inquirer all necessary information. 

At the station in Concord we lately 
boarded a north-bound train on the 


CONCORD AND MONTREAL RAILROAD. 


Few people realize the importance 
of this great trunk line, or consider its 
magnitude. The main line starts from 
the city of Nashua, and follows the 
Merrimack valley northward nearly to 
Franklin, where it deflects to the right 
and enters the lake regions, skirting 
the shore of Winnipiseogee for many 
miles ; thence it extends by the swift 
Pemigewasset into the mountain dis- 
tricts, Moosilauke and the 
Franconia Range on the right, fol- 
lows the Connecticut through Haver- 
hill, and thence goes to the Ammo- 
noosac valley, by the White Moun- 
tains, to its junction with the Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Upper Cois 
Railroad at Stratford, only a few 
miles south of the Dominion line. At 
Manchester the main line is joined by 
a branch from North Weare, and by 
its more important feeder, the Ports- 


passes 


mouth branch ; at Hooksett it is joined 
by the Pittsfield branch, which now 
extends to Barnstead; at Tilton, by 
the Belmont branch ; at Lake Village, 
by the Lake Shore branch, which ex- 
tends to Alton Bay ; at Plymouth, by 
the Pemigewasset branch, which ex- 
tends to North Woodstock nearly to 
the Franconia hotel; at Littleton, by 
the Wing Road, by which one can go 
to Bethlehem and the base of Mount 
Washington; and at Whitefield, by 
the Jefferson branch. 

To the people of central and north- 
ern New Hampshire this road offers 
a route to the resorts along the coast 
of New England from Cape Cod to 
eastern Maine. To the people of 
the coast and of the great inland 
cities it is the route to the beautiful 
rural retreats scattered over a thou- 
sand hills, to the charming scenery 
about Lake Winnipiseogee, and to the 
majestic mountains, which are cele- 
brated throughout the civilized world. 
Along the route are attractions for 
every The palatial hotels 
among the mountains or the foot-hills 
annually draw their guests from the 
Modest hotels 
overlooking a bit of lake or mountain 
scenery attract the over-worked father 
and delight the mother, and afford a 


class. 


commercial centres. 


health-giving vacation for the young- 


sters. The doors of many a fine old 
homestead, surrounded by broad 
acres, are hospitably open. The 


sportsman with gun or rod will find 
the finest sport on lake or trout-brook, 
or in the shadows of the ** forest 


primeval. ” 


New Hampshire welcomes the tour- 
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ist, extends to him the hand of fel- 
lowship, transports him to his destina- 
tion in palace cars, with the best of 
train service, over steel rails and iron 
bridges and acarefully guarded road- 
bed; meets him at the station with a 
tally-ho coach, a mountain wagon, or 
a buck-board, and offers him the larg- 
est variety of accommodation. Long 
years ago the sea-side resorts were 
famous; later, the beauties of lake 
and mountain regions dawned on the 
American people ; and now, annually, 
the resources of a great railroad are 
being heavily taxed to care for the 
throng of pleasure-seekers, whose 
numbers are certainly increasing, yet 
not faster than provision is made for 
their reception and well-being. 

informs us that the 
road operates 425 miles ; that, starting 
from the sea at Portsmouth, the road 
reaches an elevation of over one thou- 


A trainman 


sand feet; that Moosilauke is nearly 
amile high and that Mount Washing- 
ton is nearly a mile and a quarter 
above the sea-level; that Bethlehem 
is far enough up in the air for people 
to escape the hay-fever. 

While he is talking the train comes 
to a stand-still at The Weirs station, 
and we alight to look over the pleas- 
ant resort. We find Mr. George W. 
Weeks at his old stand, at the Lake- 
side hotel. The hotel is in a balsamic 
pine grove, which extends to the 
shore of the lake, and which renders 
This 
is avery popular hotel. Its doors are 
open in June, and are not closed until 
November. It is well to notify Mr. 
Weeks beforehand of one’s intention 
to prolong his stay, to be sure of ac- 
commodation. However, he has sev- 
eral cottages near by which are very 


still shadier the broad piazzas. 
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elastic. The office and parlor and 
dining-room of the hotel are artisti- 
cally decorated, and the traveller is 
sure of a *‘square meal.” The sleep- 
ing-rooms are large and well fur- 
nished. Mr. Weeks has had much 
experience, and well knows how to 
**run a hotel.” He is also proprietor 
of the Winnecoette, a large, new hotel, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile away, and 
on such high land that it over-looks 
the lake for miles beyond Governor’s 
Island. 

The popularity of The Weirs is 
steadily growing. The Methodist 
camp-ground, with its multitude of 
cottages and its open-air auditorium 
was the attraction. Now its 
beauties are appreciated by several 
societies. The N. H. Veterans of the 
Rebellion have at The Weirs their re- 
union grounds, and the survivors of 
the different organizations are with 


first 


each other in their regimental head- 
quarters. 

The chief attraction of the Weirs 
is the lake: sail-boats, row-boats, 
steam yachts, and steamboats are at 
one’s service. The waters of the lake 
teem with fish. There are many pleas- 
ant walks along the shore, and wind- 
ing up the neighboring hills. 

The number of families who spend 
their summer at the Weirs is constant- 
ly increasing, and the season here 
has been lengthened well into October 
when the changing foliage produces 
some of the most picturesque effects. 

The Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road opened with much ceremony the 
Lake Shore Branch, in 1890, afford- 
ing a delightful ride of an hour from 
Lake Village to Alton Bay along the 
shore of Lake Winnipiseogee. 

The train again moves northward, 
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and soon after starting the traveller 
is in the midst of mountain scenery. 
Hills beyond hills in every direction ! 
On and on we go, ever north, until we 
reach the thriving village of Lisbon. 
On a late journey we were met there 
by Hon. A. 
of the N. 


tives. and with him rode over the new 


A. Woolson, ex-speaker 
H. House of Representa- 


road through the ** Gulf,” up to the 
Breezy Hill House. 


THE GULF ROAD 


deserves more than a passing notice. 
It makes one of the most interesting 
drives in the whole mountain region. 
Mr. Woolson, 
its construction a 


It was conceived by 
for 


legislative appropriation, 


who obtained 
us well as 
one from the town of Lisbon, and who 
not only surveyed the route but ener- 
getically hastened its completion. It 
follows for several miles a deep ra- 
vine, overhung on the either side by 
lofty cliffs, and is shaded by grand 
old trees. Care was taken in its con- 
struction not to mar the natural beau- 
ties, but to enhance them. The road 
leads directly to the commanding ele- 
built the 


vation on which is commo- 


dious 


BREEZY HILL HOUSE. 


The proprietors, Messrs. Wells and 
Woolson, have spared no pains to 
make this one of the most attractive 
houses among the mountains. From 
the broad veranda, which nearly sur- 
rounds the building, can be obtained a 
fine view of the whole Franconia Range, 
Sunset Hill, and a wide, deep val- 
ley between. To the west is the val- 
ley of the Ammonoosuc, and beyond, 
the hills of Lyman, and farther on, 
the whole of the Gardner Mountain 


Range, extending from Littleton into 
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Bath. 


can be 


Through a cleft in the range 
aught a glimpse of the dis- 
tant Green Mountains. The grounds 
about the Breezy Hill House are artis- 
tically laid out. Near by are a pine 
tree grove and several maple orchards. 
The offices, hall, parlor, and dining- 
room of the hotel are ample, and the 
rooms are tastily furnished. The cui- 
sine is unexceptionable. The neigh- 
borhood offers pleasing walks and 
drives in every direction, but no 
monotony. 

On the train going north from Lis- 
bon we met a brother editor—one of 
the honorable railroad commissioners 
of New Hampshire. From _ polities 
our conversation drifted into college 
matters. In the course of our talk 
he said: 

** Dartmouth college has conferred 
the degree of Master of Arts upon 
James 'T. Furber, general manager of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
when he gets official notification of 


and 


the fact he will have an undoubted 
right to book his name J. T. Furber, 
M. A. 


Just imagine anybody else who knows 


Just imagine him doing it! 
him doing it! Just imagine his busi- 


ness associates addressing him as 
Master of Arts Furber, or Mr. Furber, 
M. A.! 


man referring to him as that adopted 


Just imagine a newspaper 


but worthy son of Dartmouth College, 
James T. Furber, M. A.! Master of 
Arts! Why if there is anything 
James T. Furber isn’t master of, its 


Arts, and if there is any other title 
that would fit him less, it must be D. 
D. He is certainly master of his 
As arailroad manager his 
match in many respects does not walk 
New England soil. He is always mas- 
ter of himself; he is generally master 


business. 
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of all 
that he isn’t master of is a very bad 
He is, 


about him, and the situation 


one. moreover, a master of 
very vigorous language; but Master 
of Arts, of such arts as a college de- 
gree is supposed to certify to profi- 
ciency in, he certainly isn’t and prob- 

‘Master of 
‘The 


university,’ 


ably has no desire to be. 
Arts?) What is it? second 


the title 
which men are entitled to after they 


degree of a 
have successfully completed a four 
years college course and supplement- 
ed it with three years more of study. 
What 


with books, literary accomplishments, 


does it mean? Familiarity 


learning what is taught in colleges, 
a liberal education. 
Of these James T. 


acquirement of 
Furber has 
His 


was obtained in the common schools, 


none, 
and he needs none. education 
with possibly an addition of a term or 
two ina small academy, and he knows 
no more of a college curriculum than 
president Bartlett knows of running 
railroad trains and keeping road-beds 
in repair. He began life as a laborer, 
and he has worked his way up with- 
out any of the helps that come from 
little 


none 


a liberal education, with very 


assistance from books, with 
whatever from professors and tutors. 
But all the same, he is, by the grace 
of Dartmouth college, which he prob- 
ably never saw, an M. A.,—an hon- 
orary M. A., to be sure, but an M. 
Boston & 
less than 
to appoint some Dartmouth professor 
an honorary master mechanic, or a 
superintendent of motive power, or at 
least make President Bartlett an hon- 
orary section-boss.” 

The speaker acknowledged, how- 
ever, that although he was a son of 


A. Now, we submit, the 


Maine directors can do no 


Dartmouth, and entitled in course to 
such a degree, it had never been con- 
ferred upon him. 

The 
pass Lancaster without stopping 
the 


It is a nice place ; and one’s 


judicious traveller does not 
for 
at least one meal at Lancaster 
House. 
only regret is that he must move on. 

We are bound for the Upper Codés 
region, however, so must not delay. 
At Groveton we change to the Grand 
Trunk Railway, and at North Strat- 


ford, to the 
UPPER. COOS RAILROAD. 
At Colebrook there are two good 
hotels. The Parsons House, steam- 


heated, with all modern conven- 


iences, James G. Parsons, proprie- 
tor; and the Monadnock House, also 
hotel, of which 


G. Rowan is 


a first-class ‘*homas 


proprietor. A free 


coach runs to both hotels from the 
depot. 

The Upper Coés Railroad not only 
the rest of 


Stewartstown, or 


connects Colebrook with 
the world, but also 
the village of 
WEST STEWARTSTOWN, 

which is the northernmost point in 
New Hampshire reached by railroad. 
It is a thriving village, and contains 
many wide-awake people. During a 
short sojourn there we met several of 
them. 

Lyman W. Alger isan old and re- 
He 
was born in the Dominion, but sprang 
from Massachusetts ancestry. For 
thirty years he has occupied the same 
store. 

Ephr. S. Parker is a manufacturer 
of sashes, doors, etc., and has lived 
in the village for a third of a centu- 
ry. His father, Otis Parker, and his 


spected merchant of the village. 
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grandfather, John Parker, were resi- 
dents of Lisbon. 

L. O. Shurtleff, a brother of W. H. 
Shurtleff, is the druggist of the town. 

Isaac F. Jacobs, a native of Ger- 
many, has carried on the clothing bus- 
iness for a dozen years. 

Mrs. E. M. Flint has a nice milli- 
nery store. 

Charles M. Quimby has a hardware 
store. 

The Stewartstown hotel is a fair 
country tavern. 

The whole village has picked up 
wonderfully since the advent of the 
railroad. New houses are springing 
up onevery hand, and business seems 
to be brisk. Here the fisherman leaves 
the train for the Connecticut Lakes. 

From West Stewartstown to Hamp- 
ton is quite a jump, but editors are 
privileged persons, and sometimes 
have to jump farther. We made the 
last successfully, and brought up safe- 
ly on Great Boar’s Head. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL 


is now open tothe public. The same 
genial landlord, Stebbins H. Dumas, 
and the same smiling clerk, Samuel 
D. Baker, meets us with cordiality. 
And there is the same bluff from off 





whose crest eight generations of white 
men, and countless generations of red 
men, have watched the sun rise from 
the same old ocean. On the table are 
the fresh lobsters, fried clams, broiled 
scrod, and baked cod, as in days of 
yore. As the sun sinks in the west, a 
cool breeze sweeps inland from the 
sea and refreshes the hot and weary 
pilgrims. If there is any breeze any- 
where it will be found on the summit 
of Mount Washington and on Boar’s 
Head. On the piazzas we meet faces 
we have seen year after year from 
New Hampshire, for it has ever been 
a favorite hotel with New Hampshire 
people from Massachusetts, from 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and elsewhere. As _ the 
shades of night deepen from the ocean 
side of the hotel, one catches the 
gleam of the beacon lights on Thatch- 
er’s Islands, on the Isles of Shoals, 
on Boon Island, on the Nubble, on 
Whale’s Back, and all along the 
shores of Ipswich Bay. 

What a night’s rest one gets, fav- 
ored by the salt-laden and refreshing 
breeze! Life is a joy on old Boar’s 
Head, and will be for generations 
yet unborn, at least through the hot 
months. 
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MY LORD BANGS.' 


By THE AutTHor or “THe Wipow Wyse.” 


CHAPTER X. 
GETTING BURNED. 


The idea of Margery’s being in love 
with him pleased My Lord Bangs im- 
mensely. ‘*I wonder what put that 
idea into his mind?” he said to him- 
self as he turned away, and strolled, 
in an idle sort of way, back towards 
his neighbor’s premises,—which was 
strange, seeing that he had just 
parted from Margery. ‘* Possibly he 
is right, although I must confess the 
little witch has given me no cause, as 
yet, to think so. However, girls have 
now and then shown a decided pref- 
erence for my society, and, by Jove! 
Pshaw ! that 

It would n’t 
at all.” Then, 


if I were a stranger 





would be a complication. 
do. It would n’tdo 
after a pause,— 

‘¢T wish Edith had 
gery’s style. 


a little of Mar- 
But Edith’s a deuced 
fine girl, all the same, and I am quite 
satisfied,” with a half sigh. 

‘¢* From grave to gay—from lively 
to severe,’”’ quoted a well known voice 
from behind the shrubbery. ‘* I have 
been watching you for the last ten 


minutes, and judging from the rapid 


changes your mobile countenance 
has undergone, I should say you have 
been thinking. Aren’t you afraid of 
headache? Pray don’t be rash!” and 
Margery’s mocking face appeared in 


close proximity to his. 





‘*T have been thinking of 

‘* Possible?” interrupted his com- 
panion. ** Of what, or of whom, pray ?” 

‘* T have been thinking of you,” he 


answered, deliberately and seriously, 
looking straight into her eyes. 

Margery shrugged her pretty shoul- 
ders, blushed a little, and turned away, 
saying in an undertone,— 

‘** Deep subject !” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, still seri- 
ously, ** so deep that I cannot fathom 
it.” 

Margery opened her eyes wide. 

‘* What makes you try, then ?” 

** Because well, I suppose it is 
because I can’t help it,” he answered, 





pulling carelessly at the leaves which 
partially hid her form. 

** Don’t spoil the foliage on my 
account,” she answered; “see how 
ragged you have made it look !” 

‘*] wonder if you have any heart 
at all,” he said finally. ‘* I pity the 
unfortunate 
enough to fall seriously in love with 
you.” 


poor mortal who is 


** Why, an’ please your lordship?” 

** Because I know of no one who 
would be so capable of making a man 
suffer as you.” 

‘* Thanks—oh! unlimited,” she 
answered airily. ** You will, of course, 
warn your friends in season, and then, 
if they still persist 





” and a gay 
laugh finished the sentence. 
> he said 
very seriously, and then went slowly 
home. 

** He did n’t smile once,” said Mar- 
gery to herself. ‘* What can have 
come over the spirit of his dream? 
One would think that he really cared, 
that is, for my opinion, judging from 


** Good-night, Margery,’ 


1 Copyright, 1889. 
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the way he sometimes looks and talks. 
I hope he does ; I should like to have 
him. Oh, wouldn’t I punish him? 
But then, there’s Edith; I would n’t 
like to—to annoy her. But see how 
‘¢ He 
feels so sure of her, he ’s—why! he’s 
almost indifferent; and well, I 
must acknowledge that Edith is quite 
the same. 


he treats her!” growing fierce. 


> 





They might be really mar- 
ried, for all the love-making one can 
discover. How strange they are! If 
I ever have a lover, and he does n’t 
pay me the 


most and 


particular 
V’li—T’1l_ dismiss 
But Edith isn’t of a 
She isn’t the least 
bit suspicious. Perhaps if I were any- 
body else would n’t like 
to have us so much together. But as 
I am only ‘little Margery,’ I don’t 
count. She forget that 
mamma was only eighteen when she 
was married. She has told meso a 
I wish Edith would n’t 
treat me so much like a child. 


devoted attention, 
him, that’s all. 
jealous nature. 


she to— 


seems to 


dozen times. 
I dare 
say I could make trouble if I tried. 
But I sha’ n’t try: I’d hate myself if 
I did: and if Charlie Bangs ever tries 
to make love to me, V’II—I’ll bow his 
ears; I won’t even shake hands with 
him again. I hate shaking hands. 
It’s a detestable fashion; I thought 
he would never let my hand go the 
last time. How strange Edith is! 
She insisted upon our taking a long 
drive this morning while she went 
missionarying. Yes, she fairly insists 
upon my driving, walking, and play- 
ing tennis with him, whether I want 
to or not. I would n’t leave my lover 
to the mercy of another girl, even my 
sister, for all the heathen in Christen- 
dom ” Then aloud: “Yes, I’m 
coming, Edith. She’s the 





dearest 
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girl in the whole world, and I wish— 
I wish I were more like her.” 

In the meantime My Lord Bangs 
was saying to himself : 

‘¢ The dear, tantalizing little witch ! 
IT envy the fellow who first stirs the 
It will 
be all, or nothing, with her. By Jove, 
I would like to feel the clasp of those 
little about my neck. 
How different she is to Edith! But 
I like repose of manner, and Edith 
She is 
ideal of a lady, born and bred. 


tender passion in her heart. 


white arms 


has that to perfection. my 
But 
little Margery is very fascinating ; I 
like her girlish enthusiasm. It is so— 


so appealing. I came very near 
snatching her to my heart and smoth- 
ering her dear little mouth with kisses 
Ah! I would like to 
be loved as Margery will love, and 
What in 


sense could he 


this morning. 


Geoffrey seems to think 





the name of common 
be thinking of to put such an idea into 
iny mind? He’s usually quite level- 
headed, but he has certainly made a 
mistake in this matter. I sha’ n’t be 
able to rest until I find out that he is 
! if little 
Margery should fall in love with me— 
poor little thing—why!I should be 
so sorry for her I am afraid I should— 
do something rash, I am, indeed.” 


wrong, or——Good Heavens 


Margery was flattered, notwith- 
standing her protestations, and _ it 


must be confessed, a little exultant 
also, in a vague sort of way, although 
she would have indignantly denied 
the fact had she been accused of it, 
and quite honestly, too. She was ¢ 
and found 
herself wondering how he would look 


and talk the next time she saw him. 


little curious, moreover, 


Edith rallied her on her absent-mind- 
edness two or three times during din- 
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ner, and she finally succeeded in dis- 
missing the subject from her mind, 
and became her own gay little self 
again. She resolved, however, that 
she would not see the object of her 
disturbing thoughts, should he make 


his appearance that evening ; so, after 


=? 


playing a few gay waltzes, chattering 
nonsense meanwhile, she announced 
to her sister that she was going to 
her room to attend to her long neg- 
lected correspondence. 

‘*She is really going to write let- 
ters,” said Edith, in mock surprise. 
did it 


being alternately coaxed and scolded 


‘* She never before without 


for days. I really have hopes of 
her.” 
**Oh, you need n’t indulge in any 
false hopes,”’ said Margery, laughing. 
It is only a sudden spasm that will 
soon pass off, and leave me, if possi- 
I do n't like 


work, and it is work to write to Maude 


ble, worse than before. 


Eaton, | am sure. She has written 
three letters to my one. Such 
wretched scrawls they are, too. Poor 


Maude is such a simpleton! I wonder 


if she has become reconciled to her 
step-mother yet. Such a lovely woman 
as she is! Geoffrey says so, and she 
looks it. You remember her, Edith ? 
She was at the reception at Madame 
Chaudet’s last June. She invited me 
Maude, then, Maude 


writes begging me to come. I would 


to visit and 
like to go if she were not so tiresome. 
Well, good-night, dear. You need n’t 
call me if H. R. H., the Prince of 
Wales, should call.” 

Margery’s room was not richly fur- 
nished, but it was, like herself, full 
of picturesque effects. There was a 
charm about it, even in its most dis- 
ordered state, which appealed to one’s 
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sense of beauty, as well as to one’s 


appreciation of the eternal fitness of 
things. It was ** just like Margery,” 
her friends said, and they liked it 
Not that 
that it should be so; she was always 
out of 


chaos, and make it look *‘just like 


accordingly. she intended 


intending to bring order 
Edith’s,” but she never found time to 
do it. 

Margery did not go to her writing- 
desk directly she reached her room, 
but sat down before her dressing- 
table, and, leaning her chin upon her 
hands, looked dreamily into the mir- 
ror. ler fair face was tinged with 
the color of the rose ; the tiny freckles, 
which were so objectionable in her 
younger days, had almost entirely dis- 
appeared; the few which remained 
only tended to enhance the delicate 
fairness of her complexion. She 
smiled at the flattering semblance of 
herself, and began uncoiling her long, 
beautiful hair. She was greatly puz- 
zled at the turn of affairs. ‘* Cannot 
Well, that is n’t 


strange, seeing that I am somewhat 


understand me, eh? 
of an enigma, even to myself. I am 
sure of one thing, however ; my lover 
shall love me, and be neither afraid 
nor ashamed to show it.” 
Approbation was the very wine of 
her life, but flattery, to be acceptable 
to her, as I have said, must be of the 
Even 
had, during the last 


most delicate and subtile kind. 
Maude 
year of school, become dimly aware 
of the fact. 


She had a fit of industry the next 


Eaton 


morning, and she resolved to spend 


most of the forenoon in her room 


sewing, although she acknowledged 
to herself that she was fairly expir- 


ing with curiosity to know what 








her prospective brother-in-law’s next 
move would be. She sewed desper- 
ately for a short time ; then her work 
dropped from her fingers, and she 
gazed longingly out of the window. 

** What a lovely morning!” she 
exclaimed. ‘*I don’t know why I 
should shut myself up just because— 
just because——” Well, what was she 
shutting herself up for? She hardly 
knew. She would go down and get 
Kate Langdon, and they would walk 
to Oakville. It was only three miles, 
and Margery’s favorite walk. There 
was a delicious bit of woods, where 
they sat and discussed the coming 
winter fashions, the latest novels, 
and the exceeding stupidity of 
women’s clubs. Edith belonged to 
three. How she ever found time to 
attend to her various duties the two 
girls were at a loss to understand. 
But then, Edith always enjoyed work. 
She was scarcely ever idle. 

‘**T’ll tell you something, Kate, if 
you will promise not to speak of it,” 
said Margery, after a pause in their 
conversation. 

‘*Of course I won’t tell,” said 
Kate, reproachfully. 

** Well, then,” answered Margery, 
‘*something is going on between 
Edith and Mrs. Bangs; and as I 
am not admitted to their council, I 
strongly suspect that they are plan- 
ning to give mea surprise. Indeed, 
I heard a few words as I passed them 
yesterday, and one of them was 
‘dance.’ ” 


** Oh, they are going to give a ball 
in your honor!” exclaimed Kate. 
‘¢T just know it! Won’t it be charm- 
ing 

** Nothing quite so grand as a ball, 
I am afraid,” answered Margery ; 
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‘** but certainly a party of some kind ; 
and as we have no room large enough 
to make dancing a pleasure, dear Mrs. 
Bangs will open herhouse. You know 
they added a wing on the left of the 
house, and built a hall for that very 
purpose. I wish papa would trans- 
mogrify our old shanty—if Edith 
should hear me!—I mean modernize 
our mansion! How ugly itis! But I 
would not dare to suggest it, even. 
Edith would think me sacrilegious! 
Well! it is a dear old house, and on 
the whole Kate, what shall you 
wear?” 

**Oh, I don’t know. I haven’ta 
blessed thing. I shall have to get 
something new. Oh, Margery, do let 
me just whisper it to mamma!” 

‘** Not for the world, Kate! Remem- 
ber your promise! Because, you sees 
I do n’t really know. Just as soon as 
I am sure about it, you shall tell her. 
Oh, there will be time enough. But 
you must look your prettiest. You 
might hint that as there are sure to 
be parties you ought to have some- 
thing ready.” 

‘*To be sure; how stupid of me 
not to think of that!” said Kate. 

‘And, Kate, just as soon as we 
quite know, you must write to your 
brother Richard, and if he has any 
particular friend at Harvard who is 
especially nice, he might 4 

‘* Paul Lutteridge !” broke in Kate, 
eagerly. Iamglad you spoke of it. 
He’s Dick’s chum, and all right, every 

yay. He will be awfully glad to 
come, and so will Dick.” 

‘¢ But not a word until I give you 
leave, remember!” said Margery. 
‘* Now let us go home, for I am des- 
perately hungry. It must be near 
luncheon-time.” 
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Not many days after this came the 
revelation of the secret. Everything 
had been planned to the smallest 
detail. Margery was to come out 
with éclat ; and for the next fortnight 
nothing else was thought of. 

The spirit with which My Lord 
Bangs entered into the affair was 
very gratifying to Edith. He had 
determined that nothing should be 
spared to make it a perfect success, 
as indeed it proved to be, nothing 
approaching it having been attempted 
before. 

It was astonishing how often he 
found it necessary to consult with 
Margery beforehand. The smallest 
arrangement must be submitted to 
her taste and judgment. How could 
she help being flattered and pleased ! 
There was not a jar of any kind until 
the very night of the party. Then 
indeed his handsome face clouded 
many times. He did not seem quite 
himself unless he was dancing with 
Margery. She was ravishingly pretty, 
and accepted the homage done her in 
a deliciously unconscious sort of way, 
which was very charming. But 
Charles was not satisfied. 

** You-er ought to speak to Mar- 
gery, Edith,” said he, when he found 
himself near her. ‘It isn’t neces- 
sary for her to dance with Tom, Dick, 
and Harry just because they happen 
to be here.” 

‘*TIt is strange to hear you speak 
of our guests as ‘Tom, Dick, and 
Harry,’ Charlie,” said Edith, flushing ; 
‘*and nobody happens to be here. 
They are friends whom we have 
always known, and Margery can 
scarcely , 

‘Pardon me,” he broke in, ** but 
what do you know of that insuffer- 





able young prig Lutteridge, who has 
been hovering over her half the 
evening ?” 

‘*The Langdons vouch for him, 
and I really cannot understand 
What is there objectionable about 
him? He seems a nice young man.” 

‘¢There are a good many fellows 
who ‘seem nice’ who are perfect 
scoundrels,” he answered, ‘‘ and 
Margery is very impressionable. I 
think she ought to be more careful, 
that is all.” 

‘*T think you are unnecessarily 
anxious,” she replied, as she turned to 
speak to a passing guest, while he di- 
rected his gaze once more towards the 
object of his solicitude. Her face was 
sparkling with animation, but there was 





no cause for jealousy now, for she was 
surrounded by a bevy of young girls. 
He admired her more at this moment 
than he had ever done before. 

*** Queen rose in the rosebud gar- 
den of girls,’ ” he quoted softly as he 
approached the charmed circle. 

He was Margery’s very shadow for 
weeks after this. He did not dream 
of danger for himself. He was only 
curious to find out if Margery really 
vared, as Geoffrey had suggested, he 
told himself ; and then, again, he en- 
joyed her society; she diverted him 
while other girls bored him. But 
before he was aware of it he had 
drifted into a flirtation which resulted 
in his utter defeat and subjugation. 
In fact, she drew him to her with a 
fascination which it was impossible 
to resist. She held him in absolute 
thrall, while he felt that she was as 
far from falling into his arms as 
though a yawning gulf separated 
them. He grew reckless, and showed 
his feelings too plainly, whereat she 
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became alarmed, and kept aloof from 
his society. Not once did he find 
himself alone with her for many days. 
It was then that he discovered the 
state of his heart towards her. Was 
it possible that she had made the 
same discovery concerning himself, 
he wondered, and avoided him accord- 
ingly? Hemade many attempts to join 
her in her daily walks, but was balked 
in every one. She gave him the slip 
without seeming to do so. She sur- 


rounded herself with companions. 
She went to new and strange places. 
She disappeared from view in the 
most unexpected ways if she saw him 
coming: and yet he could not com- 


He had 


should 


plain. made his mind 
that he She 
might refuse to drive with him, once, 


twice, thrice, but she 


up 


see her soon. 


could n’t have 
She 


have a perpetual engagement. 


a headache could n’t 


There 


must come a time when she could not, 


forever. 


in reason, decline. But as the days 
went by he began to be impatient, 
and to think of ways and means. 
Finally fortune favored him. 

It was on one of those crisp, clear, 
dazzling October days, which brought 
out fresh, unexpected beauties every- 
where—a day when it was impossible 
to walk without experiencing a buoy- 
ancy of spirits which quickened the 
step and brightened the eyes. The 
woods, rich with the colors of the sea- 
son, glowed in the sunlight, deep, 
intense, splendid. What could be 
pleasanter than a drive on this delight- 
ful morning? 

Suiting the action tothe word, he 
ordered out the thoroughbreds. Mar- 
gery had not driven behind them in 
weeks. He would take Edith and 
Margery, well knowing, sly mortal, 
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that the former would ask to be left 
at the Guild rooms for missionary 
work, as was her habit on that partic- 
ular morning. Margery had forgot- 
ten it for the moment, and readily 
acquiesced, allowing herself to be 
helped into the carriage before her 
sister, who said,— 

‘+ T must be left at the Guild at the 
end of half an hour.” 

‘* Oh, let your old Guild arrange- 
ment go for once !” said Charlie, with 
seeming earnestness, at the same time 
devoutly hoping that she would not. 

‘+ ] wish I might,” answered Edith 
with a little sigh of regret, ** but Iam 
particularly needed there this morn- 
ing.” 

* You * particularly 
needed,’” said Margery, indignantly. 


are always 
‘* The idea of your allowing yourself 
to be mewed up in those stuffy little 
But 
You don’t 
allow yourself any pleasures at all. 


rooms on such a day as this. 
it’s just like you, just! 


It’s a shame !” 
‘¢ Oh, 


while 


come worth 
little 
answered Edith, smiling bright- 
‘It isn’t 
as though I could n’t go another time 
just as well. 


is n’t 
getting cross about it, 


now, it 


girl,” 


ly into her sister’s face. 


I shall enjoy thinking 
that you are out, and that will be 
some compensation.” 

‘*T wish everybody were as unsel- 
fish as you,” said Margery with sud- 
se I 
mind to go with you.” 

**Oh, no!” 


den compunction. have half a 
answered her sister, 
quickly. ‘* I would rather you should 
be out this fine weather. Besides, I 
doubt if there will be anything you 
could do, as we have planning and 
cutting to attend to this morning.” 
But Margery was anything but 
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pleased at the turn of affairs. She 
was half vexed with Edith for insist- 
ing upon leaving them, wholly vexed 
with herself for wanting to go on, 
and unreasonably angry with Charles 
for asking her to go at all, thus put- 
ting her in this unpleasant dilemma. 
She glanced at her companion, and 
encountered an admiring pair of blue 
eyes. This was to be expected, but 
the look of entire satisfaction which 
settled on his face as they turned from 
the Guild-house she could not bear. 
Her mind was made up in an instant. 
She with him this 


would not drive 


morning. She would mortally offend 
him, first. Suddenly she asked,— 

*¢ What day is it?” 

‘* To-day is Tuesday, the tenth of 
October, and a very beautiful day,” 
he answered, smiling complacently 
upon her. 

* Oh, I must go to Kate Langdon’s 
directly,” she said with great earnest- 
ness. 


‘* Please take me there. I am 


late. Kate will be waiting for me. 
We were to walk this morning.” 

He let her see the disappointment 
in his face; then asked quietly,— 

** Would you rather walk with Kate 
than drive with me?” 

‘¢ That is n’t a fair question !” she 
little 


‘* Would vou have me break an en- 


burst forth, a indignantly. 


gagement?” (She really could not 
help it, she told herself. After all, it 
was a very white lie.) 

‘* Not if it is an engagement that 
you ought to keep,” he answered. 
‘Kate 
would be very much disappointed if 


** Besides,” she added, 
she did n’t see me this morning.” 
for my 


disappointment,” he said in an ag- 
grieved tone. 


‘* You do not seem to care 


t — 
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** You have no right to be disap- 
pointed,” she answered, **‘ for I did n’t 
make you any promise.” 

‘¢ No, did n’t 
promise,” he acknowledged, ** but I 


you make me any 
am very much disappointed, and I 
think you know it. However, I hope 
you will feel more kindly disposed 
towards me another time.” 

He drove her without another word 
to her friend’s door, helped her out, 
and then, with a polite salutation, 
drove away. 

Down the street at a furious pace 
he dashed, noticing no one by the 
way, nor caring whither he went. To 
and then to lose 
He 


obliged to confess to himself that she 


be so sure of her 
her was doubly vexatious. was 
did not care. 

‘ Geoffrey’s a fool,” he muttered 
at last. 
iation in his failure 


There was asense of humil- 
that 
him, and his spirits sank as they had 
He 


thought to where he was driving, and 


was new to 


never done before. gave no 
it was only when he found himself 
passing through his own gateway that 
He 
intention of going in; he 
for that. 


remember some letters he had forgot- 


he came to himself. had no 
was too 
nervous But happening to 
ten to post, he sent for them, and 
then drove out again. On arriving 
at the post-oflice—he had just given 
the letters 
small boys who gathered around his 


(he 
was too free with his pennies ever to 


to one of the numerous 


carriage whenever it stopped 
be at a loss in such a case)—whom 
should he see but Margery, walking 
slowly along,and alone. She stopped 
as she got opposite to him, and, look- 
ing up into his face with an irresistible 
smile, said,— 
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** Will you take me home, please ?” 

He was so astonished that he looked 
at her without a word. 

‘Oh, if you don’t want to——” 
she began with a delicious pout. 

He sprang down and helped her in, 
with a happy light in his eyes. 

‘*¢T am glad you repented,” he said, 
as he seated himself by her side. 

“Oh, I haven’t repented,” she 
answered. ‘* There is nothing to 
repentof. Don’t think it, and it is 
very easily explained. Kate has a 
headache zs 

**T’m so glad!” he broke in. 

‘* What an unfeeling wretch you 
are |” she answered, as severely as she 
could under the circumstances. 

‘*] felt that way about you a short 
time ago,” he replied, *‘ only I did n’t 
call you a wretch.” 

‘*Isn’t this a delicious morning?” 
she said, ignoring completely his last 
remark. 

“It is quite the most delicious 
morning I ever knew,” he answered, 
looking admiringly into her eyes. 

‘* You are passing the gate,” she 
said warningly, at this moment. 

*¢ Of course I am passing the gate,” 
he replied. ‘* Do you think I am go- 
ing to give you up so easily?” Then, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘* Margery, 
what is it? What have I 
make you so unkind to me?” 

‘* T—I am not unkind to you,” she 
stammered in a half frightened tone. 
The truth is, she had noticed the 
pained look upon his face as he left 
her at her friend’s door, and took 
herself severely to task for it. Once 
more she acknowledged to herself that 
she was a ** horrid little beast,” and 
she made up her mind to be kinder, 
and here was the result. 





done to 
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‘*Tam getting to be an abominable 
little flirt,” she said to herself at this 
moment. ‘I hate myself. I’ll go 
away. I’ll go and visit Maude Eaton 
for a month, and when I come back 
I'll see if I can’t behave myself “ 

“ What is it, Margery, dear?” in 
his dangerous, persuasive tones. The 
horses were walking up the long hill. 
His handsome, eager face was close 
to hers. She felt his hand tremble 
upon her own. Suddenly he snatched 
it to his lips, and covered it with pas- 
sionate kisses. She gave him one 
swift, indignant look. Her soft, rosy 
lips paled, and grew hard. 

‘‘How dare you?” she uttered in 
low tones, while tears of anger and 
mortification sprang to her eyes. 

**Why! what a dreadful look for 
such a small matter!” he answered 
lightly. **One would think that I 
had committed an unpardonable sin 
in kissing the hand of a charming 
young lady. Why, my dear child, it 
is the common form of salutation in 
some places.” 

‘* That is not so—you know it is 
not—to kiss any one in that way,” 
she burst forth. ‘* I wonder you dare 
to look Edith in the face Take 
me home at once !” 

‘‘T will take you home, Margery,” 
he answered quietly, ‘* but first we 
must understand each other a little 
better. What has Edith to do about 
the matter? Why should I not be 
able to look her or any one else in the 
face ?” 

She turned on him a face full of 
cold, curious wonder, and answered 
not a word, and he went on: 

‘*You know that I love you, but 
you are curiously deceived 
‘* It is 











** Stop !” she commanded. 
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wicked for you to talk, and a shame 
for me to listen. Take me home!” 

‘*You ’re not treating me fairly, Mar- 
gery,” he answered. **You must let me 
explain. Then I will take you home.” 

‘¢T will not hear you explain!” she 
answered vehemently. ‘*I will not 
hear another word, and if you do not 
instantly turn about, I will jump from 
the carriage.” 

‘¢ Won’t you give me five minutes, 
Margery ?” he asked imploringly. 

‘¢*T won’t give you the tenth part 
of a second,” she answered, rising to 
her feet. 

He caught her arm, saying,— 

‘¢ Margery, sit down. I will take 
you home, but you are very cruel.” 

She jumped from the carriage as it 
reached her door, disdaining his 
assistance, and rushed to her room, 
locked the door, and threw herself 
upon her bed with a wild burst of pas- 
sionate tears. 

Edith found her, afew hours later, 
after repeated knockings, with flushed 
cheeks and a pained look about the 
eyes. 

‘*What is it, 
anxiously. 

‘* Oh, answered Margery, 
pressing her locked hands above her 
eyes. ‘* It is only a stupid headache, 
and I’m so tired of this place, of 
everything. Don’t you think I might 
accept Mrs. Eaton’s invitation to visit 
them? 


dear?” she asked 
** Are you ill?” 
no,” 


I want to go right away— 
to-morrow. Do say I may, please! 
I want a little change so much.” 

‘* You are not well, Margery, I am 
sure,” said Edith still more anx- 
iously. ‘* Your face is very flushed, 
and your hands are hot. You must 
have taken cold. Oh, Margery! if 
you would only be more careful !” 
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‘*Don’t be foolish, Edith!” ex- 
claimed Margery, jumping up, and 
walking excitedly up and down. ‘I 
am not ill. I have not taken cold. I 
have only a headache, and—and I’m 
angry. Don’t ask me why, for I 
sha’ n’t tell you. It’s nothing of con- 
sequence, nothing at all for you to 
worry about ; and—and I shall be all 





over it when I come back. Say I 
may go, Edith! There’s a dear 
girl!” 


‘*T am perfectly willing that you 
should go,” answered Edith ; ** only 
you need not be in a hurry about it. 
I don’t like to think that 
tired of home so soon. 


you are 
I have tried 
to make it pleasant for you, and I 
hoped you were happy.” 

** Please do n’t talk like that, Edith ; 
you make me feel like 
ingrate. 


a wretched 
I am happy, and I love my 
home and you”—embracing her im- 
petuously—‘*‘ more than anything else 
in the world.” 

‘*She has been quarrelling with 
Charles,” said Edith to herself, sor- 
rowfully. ‘*I had hoped that that 
would never happen again.” 

‘*Well, dear,” she said aloud, ** you 
can go when you choose ; but you must 
promise to be your own cheerful little 
self when you come back.” 

‘**Oh, I will,” answered Margery 
delightedly. ‘*I will be so good— 
just as good as it is possible fora 
horrid little beast like me to be. Now 
send Katy to help me pack, and don’t 
let a single soul, not even Geoffrey, 
know that I am going.” 

She no longer looked ill, but eager, 
bright, and cheerful, until she said 
good-by at the station the next 
morning. 

[To be continued.] 
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Address. 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES H. BARTLETT, 


At the presentation of a slag to the pupils of the Lincoln Grammar School of Manchester by 
the United American Mechanics. 


The 
emblem, 


suggestion that our national 
the 


should float above all our institutions 


star spangled banner, 
of learning,—that it should meet the 
daily gaze of the youth of the land as 
the object of their highest respect and 
veneration, and the inspiration to 
their loftiest patrotism and love of 
country,—was a most timely and most 


happy suggestion. And it is, at the 


same time, one that comes most 
naturally and logically from the ex- 
periences of our national life. The 


men who, but a quarter of a century 
ago, plunged this country into a most 
bloody war of rebellion—a war only 
known as history and tradition to 
these young friends, though seeming- 
ly but yesterday to those of mature 
life, 


unlettered, or 


advanced 





and more were not 


illiterate, ignorant. 
They defied national authority, and 
insulted the flag of their country, 
through no want of intelligence or 
culture, but because over the school- 
houses of their youth no starry ban- 
ners floated,—by which expression, I 
mean, in a broader and wider sense, 
that they were not taught in their 
youth to look upon our national ban- 
ner with reverence, respect and 
patriotic devotion, as a banner sym- 
bolizing the unity, the nationality, and 
the solidity of these United States, as 
one country, one people, inseparable 
and indivisible forever. Butthey were 
taught in their youth—in their school- 
boy days—to look upon the flag of 
their country as symbolizing no ir- 
revocable national unity, but rather a 


copartnership of states, to be perpet- 
uated only during the pleasure of the 
contracting sovereignties and deter- 
minable at the will of 
It was the teaching of 


any one of 
this 


pernicious doctrine to the youth of 


them. 


the South that made rebellion possible, 
and a long and bloody war inevitable. 
Warned by this experience, and shar- 
ing in a sentiment universal, I am 
happy to say, in this community, the 
order of the United 
Mechanies, an association of 


American 
most 
honorable history, and distinguished 
for the high character and patriotism 
of its membership, for whom I have 
at this time the honor to speak, are 
here to-night to present to the Lin- 
coln street grammar school this beau- 
tiful flag. <A flag-staff from 
it will float above this substantial edi- 


which 


fice, consecrated to the education of 
the youth of this city, will be supple- 
mented in due time, and thus com- 
plete the gift. 
not have you look upon this flag as 


These donors would 


the flag of your city or of your state, 
but as the flag of your country. It 
is not the product of these granite 
hills alone, but it is ‘fat home” alike 
on the shores of the two oceans, and 
by the tepid waters of the gulf, while 
to the northward its stars shine out, 
longingly, restlessly, and impatiently 
over vast areas, fast ripening for 
peaceful conquest. As by the wand 


of some master magician, they would 
by this flag indelibly impress upon 
these young hearts the great lesson 
of loyalty and undying devotion to 
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country. They would have vou feel, 
as you gaze upon its waving folds 
and its starry field of blue, that it 
stands for your country,—whose hon- 
or is your honor, whose glory is your 
glory, whose rights you will ever main- 
tain, and whose authority you will 
ever vindicate with the zeal, courage, 
and devotion with which you would 
defend your own lives and honor. 

We are still walking in the shadow 
of a 


great war. Its victims are still 


mourned. Its waste is vet felt, and 
its great debt unpaid. That war was 
waged to uphold the authority of this 
flag, to maintain its honor and integ- 
rity, and to preserve its glory un- 
dimmed and unimpaired. That war 
was fought by the present generation 
It was the war 


of mature manhood. 


of the fathers of these pupils of to- 
day. Survivors of it still walk among 
you, honored examples of that high 
sense of duty, unfaltering patriotism, 
and indomitable courage with which 
we would have this flag inspire your 
hearts and find an abiding lodgement 
Under 
inevitable 
that youth should, first of all, asso- 


in the plastic soul of youth. 


these circumstances it is 


ciate this flag most prominently with 
that great struggle in which a million 
of noble men perished, and who sanc- 
tified it anew by sacrifices unparal- 
leled in magnitude in the history of 
the world. It is thus that these men 
would have your minds impressed, 
and they would abate nothing from 


the sublime lesson it teaches. But 
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they would not have you feel that 
you can honor this flag only in war, 
and that your lives are in vain if war 
affords no opportunity for military 
service. 

It is not the mission of patriotism 
to fight battles only, but its highest 
mission is to make war impossible. 
When the heart is imbued with loyal- 
ty and patriotic devotion to country, 
the hand will never be uplifted in re- 
bellion, and if the world can see this 
banner upheld by the millions who 
are to people this favored land with 
that spirit of lovalty which is sought 
to be implanted in these voung hearts 
to-night. no foe will ever assail it 
from without. 

This banner is the banner of peace 
You 


can honor it by good scholarship, by 


as well as the banner of war. 
good citizenship, by the highest type 
of manhood, as well as bythe most 
brilliant soldierly achievements. Look 
not upon it, then, as inspiring a mar- 
tial spirit only: associate it not al- 
ways with the drum beat and bugle 
blast. Probabilities all lie in the 
direction that over you it will always 
God grant that it 
may be so, and that it may be your 
happy lot to full 


share to its future glory by mak- 


float in peace. 


contribute your 
ing this country the grandest and the 
greatest, this people the wisest, the 
happiest, and the best, and this gov- 
ernment the freest and the purest, to 
be found upon the face of the wide 
arth. 
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To Lake Winnipesaukee. 


TO LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 


By Watter S. PEAsLEE. 


(Winnipesaukee, or Winnipiseogee, is an Indian name, upon the meaning 
of which authorities are divided. Some say it means **‘ The beautiful water 


of the great high place,’ 


Spirit.” 
with it.) 


’ 


others that it means ‘* The smile of the Great 
This last and most beautiful fancy is the one commonly associated 


/Egean seas are wondrous fair, 
And Como’s waters clear ; 

Killarney’s lakes, far famed in song, 
To Irish hearts are dear. 

But girted round by northern hills 
The fairest waters play 

That e’er a summer sunset tinged 
With gold at close of day. 


I sit beside thee on the shore, 
The wind’s low monotone, 
Among the pine boughs overhead, 
Is mingled with thine own. 
The magic of its gentle art 
Makes youthful fancies spring, 
And now, once more, as when a child, 
I hear the fairies sing. 


The unseen locust’s shrill refrain, 
The air’s dull, hazy hue, 

The fleecy clouds that lightly float 
In thy cerulean blue. 

The graceful water-fowl that sail 
Upon thy sparkling breast, 

All make a rhythmic pastoral 
That lulls my soul to rest. 


My tired senses, worn with care, 
Yield to thy gentle charm, 

And o’er them falls, like summer dews, 
A peace divinely calm. 

I lie and dream till evening shades 
Upon thy waves I see,— 

Then turn from thy beatitude, 
And leave my peace with thee. 


What wonder that the red man saw, 
Where he would softly glide, 

The sweet, benignant smile of God 
Reflected in thy tide! 

In that same charm whose power awoke 
The savage thought so grand, 

I find a kindred one to-day, 
And own the Master Hand. 
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